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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE DECLINE, REVIVAL, AND PRESENT STATE OF EVANGELICAL 
RELIGION IN GERMANY.* 


Tue attention of the Christian public has, of late, been called 
particularly and repeatedly to the great and interesting changes, 
which religion and religious sentiments have undergone, within 
from about sixty to eighty years, in that part of Europe of 
which | am at this time to speak. We have had the appalling 
sight of a Christian country deluged with infidelity, and all its 
concomitants of licentiousness and vice. We have witnessed a 
few noble spirits, a few names written, as we trust, in heaven, 
engaged in a contest, long and fierce, against a host of enemies— 
enemies as powerful and malicious, as subtle, decided and per- 
severing as have ever been arrayed against the cause of truth. 
We have heard the shout of victory raised by the enemy, echoing 
from one end of the land to the other, proclaiming the supposed 
extermination of the true religion of Christ. We have seen the 
believers in Jesus, as a body, overwhelmed, and prostrated with 
their faces to the dust, bearing their iniquity and the iniquity of 
their fathers, ‘and drinking at the hand of the Lord the cup of 
his fury’ to the very dregs. We have heard their haughty 
enemies say, ‘ Bow down, that we may go over ;’ ‘ and they laid 
their bodies as the ground and as the street to them that went 
over.” ‘ Rase it, rase it,’ was the universal shout of the adver- 
saries in that gloomy time, when God drew back his hand, and 
hid his face from his people; when he made them to pass through 
the furnace of fire, ‘to purge away their dross, and to take away 
their tin.” But withal, we have seen the wrath of man to praise 


* The writer of the following article, as will be inferred from the statements and mode 
of expression, is a German. The account which he gives will be new and interesting ta 
our readers, and, it is presumed, may be relied on as correct. 
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God, and the remainder thereof restrained. Zion is awaking 
again, shaking herself from the dust, and, putting on her strength, 
meets in open contest, and with brightening hopes of victory, her 
profane enemy, who had so proudly and so long ‘defied the 
armies of the living God.’ 

It is proposed to divide the subject into three parts. First— 
The decliniiig state of religion in Germany during the latter half 
of the last century. Secondly—Its revival aad growth, from 
— 1804 to 1824. And thirdly —Its present state. 

The declining state of religion in Germany. 

i we go back into the first half of the e ighteenth century, and 
examine the state of the Protestant churches in Germany, and 
the spirit of the religious eae of the day, we shall find 


much sound and deep practical piety in the community, and a 
very animating spirit of acai ess, connected with purity of 
doctrine, in the religious works then published. The writings of 


Arndt, Spener, Franke, Tersteegon, Gerhard, and many others, 
were admirably calculated to excite and cherish true and unde- 
filed religion in the churches. They exhibited divine truth with 
a simplicity, faithfulness and power, worthy of the apostolic age. 
But in the second half of the century, tle religious publications 
underwent generally a rapid and lamentable change. A most 
surprising barrenness characterizes most even of the better works 
published from 1760 and downward. ‘The more they increased 
in number, and rose in character, as compositions, the less they 
seemed to contain to lead the sinner to Christ, or to animate and 
benefit the believer. Sermons, hymn-books, prayer-books, and 
other works for public and private use, as clear as water, and as 
precise as any proposition in geometry, as cold also as the one, 
and as unproductive of religious feeling as the other, were daily 
pouring in upon the public, to suppl: int those precious § guides to 
heaven which had so long been instrumental in building up the 
church of Christ. Particularly striking is the unequalled deceit- 
fulness of many of these publications. In various instances, it was 
not only difficult, but absolutely impossible fairly to unmask the 
author, and to convict him of unchristian sentiments, so well he 
knew how to hide himself under a show of piety and orthodoxy. 
And vet, the certain effect of these books was to divest a man, 
before he was aware of it, of all belief in the Bible as a revelation 
from God, and in Christ as a divine person, and the Redeemer of 
lost men. 

Whoever is acquainted with the state of German theology at 
that time, will easily account for these facts. The theological 
skepticism of Semler and his companions had captivated the 
greater part of the ministry. Doubts or secret unbelief as to a 
positive divine revelation, possessed their hearts, controlled their 
reason, and guided their pens. ‘The skepticism of some of the 
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English philosophers and rationalists, and the infidelity of the 
French philosophers, could not remain without effect. ‘They had 
read Shaftesbury, Tindal, Morgan, Chubb and Hume; Whitby, 
Taylor, and Clarke ; Vehaire. the E neyclopédists, and the author 
of the System of Nature oe de la Nature). And if the 
German philosophy counteracted, in any measure, the influence 
of these men, and saved the isldaies from universal skepticism 
and atheism, it stripped the weaker, i. e. the greater part, of what 
belief they yet had in any of the strictly revealed truths. To the 
courts of Germany, it is well known an example of infidelity was 
set, by Joseph II., the Roman emperor, and Frederic I., king of 
Prussia—men, whose influence was the more powerful, as they 
united some excellencies of cliaracter, as men and as monarclis, 
with an utter neglect, if not contempt of religion. Through the 
lower and middle classes of society, especially about the Rhine, 
irreligion and vice was effectually spread by the French emigrants 
at the close of the century. Nor were injurious examples wanting 
among some men of learning and reputed piety. Gellert, the 
father of modern German poetry, whose religious hymns are yet 
used and admired, once tried himself in novel-writing, and com- 
posed a number of very tedious plays for the moral improvement 
of the German stage. He wanted “ to make the devil pious,” as 
Luther says, but did not succeed. We will charitably suppose 
that he did not know what he was doing. 

The consequences of ail this might easily have been predicted. 
Through the influence of unrestrained depravity, the morals 
of society rapidly declined. ‘The religious state of the com- 
munities grew worse from year to year; and the preaching 
heard from most of the orthodox pulpits was far enough from 
being able to counteract the spirit of the times. Gospel truth 
was, indeed, proclaimed by many as yet; but not constantly, 
not the whole, not in its fulness, not with close and fearless 
application. Christian morals, the favorite subject, was preached 
by some of the best men to a disproportionate and sometimes 
an almost disgusting degree. ‘Take, for instance, Zollikofer, 
the great Corypheus of pulpit eloquence among the reformed 
churches in Germany. In all his published sermons, I have 
not seen one on any of the distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel. 
In 1783, he published two volumes of sermons “ On the Dignity 
of Man,” when there was much more reason to publish as 
many ‘On the Depravity of Man.’ This dignity, according 
to the first sermon, consists in reason, liberty, activity, growth 
of perfection, immortality, his relation to God, &c. This relation 
is the image of God which man possesses. (Not a word about 
his having lost it.) This image of God is the ground of man’s 
relation to Christ, as his friend, brother, relative, as making 
man a member of Christ’s body, of one mind with him, &c. J 
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will give a few more of the subjects of his sermons, in the first 
volume of that work. The first was “On the Dignity of Man, 
and wherein it consisted.” Il. “* What is opposed to that Dig- 
nity.” III. “How does the Christian Religion restore the Dignity 
of Man?” ‘This seems to imply that his dignity was lost; but 
no: for it restores it, 1. By throwing light upon our relation to 
God ; 2. It teaches us what an interest God takes in the welfare 
of man, what he did for him, and what he still does. Here the 
coming of Christ is just touched upon, in three or four lines, 
whilst the dealings of God with the patriarchs, the people of 
Israel, &c., is largely exhibited. 3. It throws light upon the 
providence and government of God. 4. It makes the dignity of 
man conspicuous in the person of Christ, and in his conduct and 
destiny, as the head and restorer of our race. 5. It teaches the 
great doctrines of immortality and eternal life. This is the 
manner in which the Christian religion restores the dignity of 
man. Can a more ‘uncertain sound’ be given? Then follow 
sermons on the following subjects: On the value of life; of 
health ; of riches; of honor; of tne pleasures of sense; of spi- 
ritual enjoyment; of devotion; of sensibility; of virtue, &c. In 
the confession of faith, proposed to a young prince at his con- 
firmation, not one of those doctrines is mentioned, which distin- 
guish the Christian religion from Rationalism, Unitarianism, or 
any other Monotheism. 

Much better is Francis V. Reinhardt, one of the best preachers 
Germany ever had. He entered upon his theological career as 
an acute thinker, and a skeptical inquirer; but came out a 
believing, pious theologian and Christian. He touches frequently 
upon the doctrines of the Gospel, even at the earlier period of his 
life ; and whenever he does so, he is unequivocally orthodox. But 
he never gave these doctrines that prominence which they deserve, 
until perhaps from the year 1810, when his mind became fully 
satisfied with regard to them. He was, however, too much of a 
moralist. His sermons are exceedingly interesting and improving 
to the Christian; and if he had lived in the millenium, when 
the devil will be bound, and cast into the bottomless pit, and shut 
up to deceive the nations no more, his preaching would have 
been well adapted to his audience, and to the state of things. 
But when it was emphatically the hour of the enemy, and the 
power of darkness; when the very gates of hell seemed to be 
open, to let loose upon half Europe all which was subtle, mali- 
cious and ruinous; then was a clearer sound needed, to rouse the 
slumbering or disheartened disciples of Christ, and to rally them 
around the standard of the cross. I might proceed to characterize 
Spalding, and some other preachers of that age, but my limits will 
not permit. They all labor, in a greater or less degree, under the 
same difficulty. Their sermons are little more than moral essays, 
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addressed to men as though they were almost, if not altogether, 
in a safe condition. The character of an unconverted audience, 
and the peculiar and important office of the law in the conversion 
of the sinner, were not understood. 

Thus, whilst religion had but a few, and those timid defenders, 
Rationalism, as may be supposed, had bold and daring advocates 
in abundance. The higher literary characters promulgated the 
new doctrines as professors and authors ; while men of less weiglit 
and learning inculcated them in the pulpit, each in his own way, 
mixed up with as much orthodoxy, or clothed in as orthodox a 
phraseology, as the supposed prejudice of his congregation would 
require. In many places, persons of this description occupied 
the whole ground ; whilst in others, they had the dissatisfaction of 
seeing the progress of their pretended reformation checked, by 
the orthodox preaching of some superstitious mystics, as they 
termed them. By the governments, Rationalism was rather fos- 
tered than opposed, and the universities soon came out boldly on 
its side. Periodicals either took no notice of religion, or were 
decidedly opposed to it, and especially to every appearance of a 
revival, which they deemed the heigit of folly and fanaticism. 
The reading part of the community were diverted from the 
subject of religion by the impulse which every science and art 
was receiving at that time, and especially by those sweeping 
revolutions in the departments of metaphysics and philosophy. 
And whosoever felt a desire after something better than mere 
speculation, usually took up with that sentimental religion (if it 
deserves the name) of which De Wette was the advocate—a 
sickly, sterile, undefinable abortion of metaphysics, unproductive 
of anything good or holy in life or emotion, but doubtless the only 
refuge of those who find no rest in philosophy, and seek none in 
revelation. 

Religion, then, in the proper sense of the word, soon became 
almost entirely unknown. ‘The Bible was neglected in families. 
To young persons of education or polished manners, it would 
have been a disgrace so much as to own one. Public worship 
was deserted ; the sabbath was profaned by every kind of busi- 
ness, the opening of theatres, ball-rooms, &c.; and vice and 
licentiousness increased to a most alarming degree. 

Still God had some faithful witnesses in Germany, even at that 
period of infidelity. ‘The names of those theologians and critics 
who have distinguished themselves in the defence of truth are too 
well known to be mentioned here. In the lower classes of society 
there were humble disciples of Christ, some praying and weeping 
in secret places over the desolations which they witnessed, and 
some enjoying communion with their Saviour, in a happy igno- 
rance of what was transacting upon the literary and theological 
stage of Germany. Switzerland, Wiirtemberg, some parts of 
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Prussia, and all the places to which Moravian influence extended 
itself, were never wholly in possession of the pretended reformers. 
A happy influence was exerted by another sect, called Pietists, 
who resided principally in the kingdom of W irtemberg. A small 
number of literary men of the first character seemed destined 
also to make a narrow escape. As they are not generally known 
in America, it may be gratifying to hear the names of some of 
them, accompanied with a few brief remarks respecting their 
characters. 

Albert von Haller, the author of the immortal but unfinished 
poem ‘ On Eternity,’ was one of this number. “ It was in the 
defence of religion and revelation,” says a biographer of his, who 
was himself a professed unbeliever, “ that Haller spent the last 
powers of his mind. From his youth up, he cherished a deep 
reverence for religion, and the study of the New Testament had 
ever been a regular business with him. In his life and in his 
writings, he proved a zealous friend and an able defender of 
revealed truth.” In his old age, he was troubled with doubts 
respecting his state. ‘ Anxiously concerned about his soul,” 
continues the same biographer, “and bowed down under a sense 
of his guilt, it was at last only in prayer that he could find that 
strength and consolation whic h he so much needed.” The Ro- 
man emperor, Joseph II., on his return from France, took a 
circuitous route for the single purpose of seeing Haller. Finding 
him surrounded with books and manuscripts, the emperor asked 
him whether the labor did not fatigue him, and whether he con- 
tinued to make poems? “This was one of the sins of my 
youth,” replied Haller ; “ only a V oltaire e: an make verses in his 
eightieth year.” Soon after ‘the emperor’s visit, a neighboring 
clergy man called to congratulate him on the honor which he had 
received. ‘The old man simply replied, ‘ Rejoice if your names 
are written in heaven.” In his diary he wrote, “ Something 
flattering has happened to my vanity and pride, but let me, O 
God, not forget, that my happiness does not depend on man, from 
whose favor or displeasure I shall, a few moments hence, have 
nothing more to hope or to fear. Let me remember, that the 
only true happiness is to know thee, to have secured thy grace, 
and to have in thee a reconciled God and Judge.” In December, 
1777, he wrote in his diary, “ ‘This is probably the last time that 
I shall use a pen. I cannot conceal it, that the view of the 
approaching Judge is awful to me. How shall I stand before 
Him, since I am not so prepared for eternity as I think every 
Christian ought to be. O my Saviour, be thou my Intercessor 
and Redeemer in this fearful hour. Give me the assistance of 
thy Spirit, to guide me through the awful valley of death, and 
when I die, may I, like thee, ‘exclaim, triumphantly and full of 
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faith, ‘it is finished: Father, into thy hands I commit my 
spirit.”” He died in a calm state of mind, December 12, 1777. 

John G. Hamann, (born August 27, 1730, at Konigsburg in 
Prussia,) a man whose superior talents and extensive information, 
as well as something mysierious in his character and life, have 
made him of late an object of the deepest interest in Germany, is 
another instance. During his life, he and his works remained 
unknown. It was not until after his death, and at the repeated 
appeals of Herder, Jean Paul, and Jacobi to the public, that his 
writings attracted notice. They were sought for, but in vain ; 
they had disappeared, and a new edition is yet to revive them. 
He deeply lamented the miserable condition of his generation. 
“QO,” he exclaimed, “ what a negative age is this! What hosts 
of negative men! All are bent upon taking away, none will 
give; all seek to destroy, none will build up. There is no 
seriousness in them, it is all levity ; no dignity, it is all railing; no 
frankness, it is all deception.” 

Matthias Claudius, (born 1740, at Rheinfield,) shines like the 
morning star among the small number of literary men who 
escaped the contagion of the day. He lived, at first, as a private 
man at Wansbeck, near Hamburg. Afterwards he enjoyed the 
small income of an office, at the Bank of Holstein at Altona. 
His literary acquisitions commanded the respect of his enemies; 
whilst his decided Christian character, and his sound views of the 
Gospel, exasperated them to a very high degree. At first, his 
communications appeared in several periodical works, especially 
in the Messenger of Wansbeck (Der Wansbecker Bote). After- 
wards he collected them, and, with a few additions, published 
them in four volumes.* ‘They are of a very peculiar kind, but 
perfectly adapted to the character of a postman, or letter-carrier, 
which he assumed in the work, although easily misunderstood by 
readers not acquainted with existing circumstances. He is often 
humorous, but his humor is never offensive, or inconsistent with 
the faith or character of a Christian. He exhibits, everywhere, a 
soundness of religious sentiment, a purity of doctrinal views, and a 
depth of Christian experience, equally surprising and animating. 
“ After the Bible,” says Tholuck, “I love Claudius better than 
any other book.” He died in 1815, at the advanced age of 
seventy-five. 

The famous Count von Stollberg was a most interesting char- 
acter. He was a man of a sound and a powerful mind, of 
superior acquisitions, and of decided and ardent piety. We 
should be unable to account for his transition from the Protestant 
to the Roman Catholic church, had he not lived in an age when 
the most provoking unfairness in religious controversy, and a 


* With the title, “ The Works of the Messenger, or Postman, of Wansbeck.” 
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settled hatred to vital piety, prevailing almost throughout Ger- 
many, seemed to extinguish the hope of ever seeing religion 
revive in either of the two Protestant denominations. With good 
people in the lower classes of society, he probably never came in 
contact. He was ever ready to bear his testimony in behalf of 
truth, and deeply lamented the miserable state of things. In one 
of his letters (1788,) he says, “ In a certain sublime sense it may 
be said, that truth needs no defence. But her objective invinci- 
bleness is a poor consolation for the philanthropist, and especially 
for a father, who bas reason to fear the approach of times when 
his children shall have to dwell among baptized, and perhaps even 
among unbaptized heathen. That new-fashioned, haif-Christianity, 
which makes the Son of God only the greatest and best of God’s 
messengers, cannot stand, since the Bible opposes it on every 
side. Nor can Naturalism endure, that monster of a system, 
borne up by vapors which every wind may dissipate, and every 
sunbeam dissolve. But still, decided pyrrhonism (skepticism) and 
practical atheism on the one hand, and blind superstition on the 
other, may dwell so close together as to leave no room for 
religion, and so drive her out again into the desert. However, 
there is yet one hope left to us. The time may come when true 
Christians shall unite themselves; when the fatal consequences of 
infidelity will become conspicuous ; and men, chased from error 
to error, and from doubt to despair, will return to the simple, 
heavenly wisdom of the Bible.” In 1790, he wrote to the well 
known Jacobi to furnish him with an instructer for his children. 
“When you write to your brother, or sister,” says he, * tell them 
that I will have no Neologian, though he be as learned as 
Aristotle, and as wise and virtuous as Xenophon. On this subject 
Iam intolerant. I do not care whether he has studied theology 
or law; whether he is a Lutheran or a Calvinist: but he must be 
a true believer in the Gospel. I would rather have an honest 
Atheist, if there be any, than such an empty talker, made up of 
belief and unbelief, as most of our theologians now are.” 

I shall mention but another individual, Henry Jacobi, who has 
acted such a conspicuous part in the philosophical revolutions in 
Germany, and who has brought philosophy and religion nearer 
together than any other metaphysician of his time. Whether he 
was a true Christian until near the close of life, there is reason to 
doubt; but he is an interesting character to the Christian ob- 
server, a man of high sensibilities, and an anxious, persevering 
inquirer after truth. He felt the need of something better than 
what the spirit of his age could give him. He knew it was in the 
Bible, and in the Bible only, but how to find it there he did not 
know. He labored under the common difficulty of philosophical 
inquirers ; religion was too nigh unto him, in his mouth, and in his 
heart, while he sought it with the telescope through the boundless 
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space of the universe. In the year 1817, he wrote to one of his 
friends, who entertained similar views and feelings with himself, as 
follows: “ With your complaints about the unsatisfactory nature 
of all our speculations I most heartily, though sorrowfully agree. 
I know, however, no other counsel than to speculate and philoso- 
phize righton. There is a singular religious commotion through- 
out Europe, especially in Germany. I hear much respecting it 
from travellers who visit me, but can never ascertain anything 
definite. Very lately I received a call of the two sons of Bishop 
Sack in Berlin. They are excellent young men. They hold fast 
the word of God, and the younger is specially zealous for it. 
With him I entered into conversation on the subject as earnestly 
and deeply as I could, in order to ascertain how to get that 
religion which he possessed: For the requisite directions I 
thought he must, at any rate, be able to give. He saw that I was 
sincere, that I concealed nothing from him, and that no presump- 
tion, or pride, or vanity, would prevent me from exchanging 
cheerfully my frail, speculative religion, for one positive and 
founded on historical facts, as his was. He saw it, and could not 
conceive why I did not do so. At last he saw no other alternative 
than to retire into the fortification of his individual experience and 
feelings, and to shut the door against me.” In another letter, 
written the same year, he says, ‘ My mind now stands thus: [ 
am fully satisfied that he who wants the prety of the fathers, must 
want their belief also. But how | am to want that sound, solid, 
plain piety in such a manner as really to obtain it, I do not know.” 
In another place in the same letter, he says, * There must be 
something higher and nobler, and capable of being apprehended 
and possessed by men, and communicated to others, or it ts not 
worth while that a theologian or a philosopher should open his 
mouth and talk. 1 hear inquiries made, on every side, after this 
something ; but I hear no satisfactory answer given to them.” 
Towards the close he says, “ You see, my dear, that I am still 
the same ; a thorough heathen in my understanding, but with my 
whole heart a Christian. 1 am swimming between two oceans of 
heterogeneous elements. ‘They will not unite to support me in 
common. As the one raises me up, so the other always carries 
me down again into the deep.” Before his dying hour ap- 
proached, Jacobi prayed ; and he humbly blessed God for that 
grace which permitted him to pray; and declaring grace to be 
his refuge and his hope, he departed. May he not be wanting in 
the realms of peace and glory ! 

I cannot conclude this part of the subject without adding, what 
indeed might be presumed, that in several instances a powerful 
voice was raised against Neologism by the very enemies of ortho- 
doxy. The glaring inconsistency of that system would not remain 
unnoticed by irreligious men of a sound mind. The following re- 
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marks of Lessing, who has written one of the most outrageous 
books against religion, will be found interesting. They are mostly 
taken from his letters, although I owe them to another source. 
Speaking of the old and new system of theology, he expresses 
himself thus, “ I am not at all of the opinion that the unclean water, 
which has long since been good for nothing, should be preserved ; 
but I would not have it poured away, until we know where to take 
clean water. I would not have it heedlessly poured out, I say, and 
then be obliged to bathe the child in dung water. For what is 
the new theology, else than dung water, when compared with the 
unclean water of the Orthodox system! I agree with you, that 
the old system is false ; but I am not yet ready to admit that it 1s 
a patch work of half philosophers and buncklers. ‘There is not a 
thing in the world against which sagacity has tried herself so well, 
as against this system. The new fashioned system is sucha patch- 
work.” Again, “ There was a wall of separation fixed between 
religion and philosophy, behind which every one could comforta- 
bly go along without incommoding the rest. But what do they 
now? They tear down this wall; and under the pretence of ma- 
king us reasonable Christians, they make us most unreasonable phi- 
losophers.” Again, * Reason must decide, in the first place, wheth- 
era book is a revelation, or not ; but when this question is answered 
in the affirmative, and she finds things in ber revelation which she 
cannot explain, this must rather be an argument in its favor, than 
against it. Verily, the man is yet to appear, who shall attack reli- 
gion on the one side. and he who shall defend it on the other, in 
that manner which the importance of the subject requires,—with 
all the knowledge, all the love for truth, and all the seriousness it 
demands.” In another place he says, ‘* The speculative theolo- 
gian may indeed be startled by an objector ; but may the Christian ? 
No, not he. The former may be perple xed, when the props on 
which his system rested are struck away. But what has the 
Christian to do with the hypotheses, proofs, and explanations of 
this man? If religion exists for nobody else, it exists at least for 
him;—he feels it so truely and deeply, and it renders him so 
happy. When the paralytic experiences the beneficial effect of 
the electric spark ; what does he care, whether Nollet is right, 
or Franklin, or neither of the two? The Christian is the bold con- 
queror, who leaves the frontier fortresses behind him, and takes 
possession of the country : the speculative theologian is the timid 
hireling, who dashes his head against their walls, and never sees the 
land. If Christ is not ‘the true God, then the Mohammedan 
religion is unquestionably an improvement upon the Christian, ana 
Mohammed was a much greater and worthier man than Christ; 
more faithful, more cautious, and more zealous for the glory of 
the one God. For supposing that Christ never pretended to be God, 
still he uttered a hundred equivocal sentiments to lead the simple 
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into that error : whereas Mohammed was never guilty of such am- 
biguities.” Only one quotation more : ‘ Man is made for action, 
and not for empty speculation. But on that very account, he i 
fond of the Jatier, and neglects the former. His wickedness will 
always prompt him to do what he ought not to do, and his daring 
lead him to that which he cannot. Infatuated mortals! That which 
is above your comprehension may exist, but not for you. Turn 
your looks within yourselves ; within you are those unfathomable 
mines, in which you may lose yourselves with profit. Here learn 
the weakness and the strength, the secret windings, and the bold 
outbreakings of your passions. Here organize that empire, in 
which you shall be at the same time both subj ject and king.’ 

These were the feelings of an avowed ene my to religion. Here 
and there a pious man, or one of a sound, consistent mind would 
also raise his voice; but they were all drowned. The state of 
things became worse every year, until 1804,—where I presume, is 
the turning point of light and darkness, and where our second in- 
quiry begins. 

Early in 1804, a correspondence was opened between the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, and certain influential and pious 
citizens of Niremberg, in the circle of Franconia, in which corres- 
pondence one hundred pounds were offered by the former, ifa similar 
Institution should be established in that place. This was the first 
offer which the British and Foreign Bible Society ever made to a 
foreign society. The condition was met, May 10th, 1804. On 
Ascension, a number of Christians assembled, and unanimously re- 
solved to unite for the formation of a Bible Society. At the same 
time it was voted, that an address should be published to their 
Christian friends throughout Germany and Switzerland, to rouse 
them up to an active cooperation in the work. In 1806, this So- 
ciety was transferred to Rasle, asa more eligible place for its 
operations, and it has now the name of the Basle Bible Society. 
Its operations, though embarrassed at first, became more vigorous 
every year. In 1813, it distributed 1299 Bibles ; in 1814, 2583 
Bibles ; in 1815, 5055 Bibles, and 3796 Testaments; in 1816, 
7920 Bibles, and 9383 Testaments. On the 18th of June, 1817, 
the 11th edition of the German Bible in 8vo. issued from the 
press ; and on the 18th of July, not one copy was left. On the 19th 
of August, the 12th edition appeared, and was disposed of in eleven 
days. 

In the same year (1804) the British and Foreign Bible Society 
addressed letters of inquiry to Berlin. Early in 1806, a Bible 
Society was formed there, under the patronage of noblemen and 
other gentlemen of distinction, and received the approbation of the 
king. In 1814, it was united with the great Prussian Bible Soci- 
ety organized by Mr. Pinkerton, which embraced the whole 
kingdom. ‘Time would fail me to speak of all the Bible Societies 
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which were formed ‘in rapid succession, from the year 1812 and 
downward, by the pious efforts of Mr. Pinkerton and Mr. Steinkopf, 
both agents of the British and Foreign Bible Society. Before 
the close of 1814, were organized, the Prussian Bible Society, 
already mentioned, the Wiirtemberg Bible Society, the Hanoverian 
Bible Society, the Dresden Bible Society, the Bible Societies of 
Cleves, Osnabriik, Keengsfeldt, Nassau-Homburg, Frankfort, 
New Wied and Wied-Runsel. There was also a Bible Society 
formed as early as 1806 by some pious Roman Catholics in Rat- 
isbon, [Bavaria.] Thus the spiritual restoration of Germany 
commenced; and the first means whicl God chose to employ was 
HIS OWN WORD. 

The dissemination of the word of God was soon followed hy 
the calamities of war, which had the effect to lead many minds 
to serious reflection. It was doubtless during those seasons of 
public distress, when neither property nor life was in any way 
secure, when a thousand worldly hopes and prospects were 
blasted, when sword and fire pervaded the land, that many a 
careless sinner first thought on God, eternity and himself. The 
evident display of the presence and power of God in the great 
events of 1814—15, when the mightiest empire on the continent 
was crushed, produced a surprising effect, and spread an awe, a 
solemnity and a joy over delivered Germany, such as she had 
never before experienced. Many individuals, in all classes of 
society, date from that period their first religious impressions, and 
their hope in Christ. 

During the march of the allied armies to France, there were 
very favorable appearances among the soldiers, particularly those 
of Prussia and Saxony. Many of them were found carrying their 
New Testaments or Bibles, and their prayer books, and hymn books 
with them in their knapsacks. They met together, without dis- 
tinction of rank, for religious conversation, prayer and singing, 
whenever they had an opportunity. This was the more surprising, 
since the Prussian armies had been as much distinguished for im- 
piety, as for shrewdness and bravery, ever since the time of Fred- 
eric II. The religious excitement, for which the minds of people 
had been gradually prepared by the circulation of the Bible, and the 
reports, appeals and addresses of the various Bible Societies, now 
spread rapidly over Germany. In the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, 
where Storr, Flatt and Siisskind resided and labored, it kindled up 
on every side. From a want, however, of experienced men to 
direct it, the cause was exceedingly injured by the superstitious and 
visionary views and hopes in which many good people, especially 
young Christians, indulged. The Wiirtembergians seem univer- 
sally prone to fanciful notions. They are the boldest Millenarians 
probably on the globe. In the year 1801, a considerable number 
of pious people emigrated from Wiirtemberg to Palestine, expect 
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ing, like some of the Jews, the Lord’s visible appearace there. 
They were influenced to do so by a book, published the year be- 
fore by a very pious minister and useful man, whose labors had 
been greatly blessed, but who was unfortunately addicted to such 
speculations. In 1817, if I remember right, a still larger number 
of people set out from the same country, with a view to reside on 
Mount Caucasus until the Lord’s appearing. On account of some 
persecutions which they experienced, they thought they were the 
woinan spoken of in Revelations xii. 1., being clethed with the sun, 
and the moon under her feet ; and they considered this journey to 
Caucasus as the removal of that woman into the wilderness, to be 
nourished there a time, times, and a half time. Many of them 
have since been miserably destroyed, or carried away captive by 
the Tshirkassians and sold into Persia, of whom a few have been 
removed by the Russian government. The rest may, in the provi- 
dence of God, become missionaries among the Tshirkassians and 
Persians : a purpose for which, | doubt not, they would be willing 
to be sold. 

Another interesting period was the great jubilee of the Refor- 
mation, celebrated in Germany, and in other parts of Protestant 
Europe. It was on this occasion that the pious and fearless 
Harms, pastor at Kiel,* published a new edition of the celebrated 
Theses of Luther, with appropriate remarks. This was truly a 
seasonuble effort. The attempt of some to bring it into contempt 
was vain; the time had gone by when such a thing could be 
done. Men of weight and influence awoke to the subject, so as 
to alarm the most sanguine Rationalists. From that time until 
1824, Protestant Europe enjoyed more revivals than it ever did 
before. The stillness with which they proceeded, and the neglect 
with which they were regarded by the editors of public papers, 
made it impossible to get any definite information respecting 
them. The most that is known was obtained by private corres- 
pondence, or from travelling Christians, or in some other private 
way. 

About this time there was a powerful commotion in the 
Roman Catholic parts of Bavaria. Several Roman Catholic 
clergymen were converted, and proclaimed the Gospel with 
a purity and boldness which alarmed the higher ecclesiastical 
authorities of the Roman Catholic church, and roused up a 
persecution against them. Several of these preachers were put 
into prison. Some of them, when released, left their country, 
drawing after them great numbers, and afterwards became Pro- 
testant preachers in Prussia and Wirtemberg. In the German 
parts of Switzerland, similar events took place, though at a later 
period. A Roman Catholic preacher and pastor of a church,t} 
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(to relate but one instance,) was ejected from office by his bishop, 
on account of his alleged Lutheran a thing. He joined pub- 
licly the Protestant church, and printed an apology, written with 
much ability and good feeling, in which he stated the reasons of 
his change to the people of his late charge. Another Roman 
Catholic pricst was now sent to supply his place among them. 
With him they were soon disgusted, and voted that he be 
requested to leave them. And since their beloved pastor was 
not to be obtained, they voted that a call should be given to 
another pious Protestant minister, and that they would, as a body, 
connect themselves with the Protestant church. Several instances 
of this kind might be adduced, but time will not pe ‘rmit. 1 cannot 
dismiss this part of the subject without remarking that these 
revivals, in most cases, labored under serious difficulties. "They 
were generally conducted by men who had just been awakened 
themselves, and who, of course, were nearly destitute of ex- 
perience. Extravagances, therefore, miglit be expected. Re- 
ligion was so much unknown, and so new to those who expe- 
rienced it, that they felt themselves transported, at once, into. the 
Millennium. The difference between their feelings after indulging 
a hope, and those which they had before, and which they saw 
that the world around them still had, was so very great, that their 
expectations, as to what was yet to come, often rose extravagantly 
high. The growing opposition and persecution which they, in 
many instances, experienced, and the universal contempt which 
they had to bear, led numbers not only to pray for the immediate 
coming of the kingdom of God, but to hope and look for it, with 
more impatience than they ought to have done. j 

But I hasten to my third topic, on which I have but a few 
words to say. As to theological controversies in Germany, they 
are manifestly drawing near their close. The catastrophe will and 
must be, that the Rationalists give up the Bible, deny its inspira- 
tion, and virtually call Christ a deceiver. Reason, that is, their 
reason, is the test of religious truth. They professedly give up 
the hope of proving their tenets from the Scriptures. On com- 
paring what Germany was fifteen years ago, with what it is now, 
there is much reason for gratitude and hope. It is like the day- 
break just before the rising sun. But the sun is not yet risen. 
Some Christians are to be found in almost every Protestant city 
or place, but generally they are few. The church has many 
and powerful enemies, and their activity and success would be 
alarming, were they not manifestly on the decline. I may be 
pernitted to mention the name of one, who is not yet known in 
America, Dr. Dinter, formerly president of a seminary for the 
education of school-teachers at Dresden, Atty now a member of 
the consistory of Prussia, and also of that body which superin- 
tends and guides all the schools of that kingdom. ‘This man is a 
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thorough, shrewd and active Rationalist. He is wholly devoted to 
the superintendence of schools, and to the publication of books to 
assist the school-teachers in their duties. In 1825, he published 
an edition of the New Testament, with notes and bient for school- 
teachers ; and he is now printing the Old Testament, which was 
completed last year as far as Job. This Bible is intended for 
school-teachers, not, as he expressly says, fur schools. His notes 
and hints are calculated, in the best possible manner, to make the 
school-teacbers and their children Rationalists and unbelievers 
before they are aware of it. There is not a doctrine of revelation 
but what is expressed in form, admitted and defended in ap- 
pearance, and denied and ridiculed by inference, or perhaps in 
some other place, in plain words. And yet, on account of the 
ability with which the work is composed, and the exertions which 
he makes, thirty thousand copies have been scattered rapidly over 
Germany, and are now in the hands of about as many school- 
teachers, exerting their poisonous influence over as many schools. 
Dinter is remarkable for his activity and disinterestedness, which 
renders his influence the more powerful. He lives unmarried, in 
order to give himself wholly to his work. Poor himself, he 
educates in his house, at his own expense, a number of indigent 
boys, with whom he reads the Latin and Greek classics. Besides 
his many and pressing duties, he knits stockings for himself and 
other poor people; for he cannot be a moment without doing 
something. From the income of his publications, he devotes 
yearly about four hundred and twenty six dollars to the education 
of poor children, and to other benevolent purposes. Hence, it 
his piety is called in question, he proudly answers, “ Let my 
office, my house, and my life prove my piety.” This man is a 
fearful enemy of the church. 

There is one more alarming circumstance, which I cannot omit. 
Revivals of religion have comparatively pment in Germany 
Light is therefore spreading but slowly, and not as could be 
wished, or as was expected a few years ago. There is more 
prayer needed among Christians, more faith, more humility, and 
more separation from the world. Germany needs one shock 
more in order to be recovered, and it will very likely receive it 
within a few years. The church there is hot to be overcome. 
The prayers of pious generations past will yet be heard, and will 
prevail. And the work which God began some twenty years 
ago, and has carried on till now in spite of all opposition, he will 
doubtless complete, to the joy of his people, and to his own 
glory. 
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To the Editor of the Christian Examiner and Theological 
Review. 


(Continued from page 24.) 


III. It appears from this controversy, that in his first attempt 
to show that the most approved Calvinistic writers taught the 
doctrine of infant danination, the reviewer failed entirely. 

1. The quotation from Calvin, ** Jterum quero,” &c., so much 
relied on, does neither teach nor imply the actual damnation of 
infants. It is immaterial how Jeremy Taylor or others have un- 
derstood the passage. We have the text and context, and both 
forbid the interpretation which teaches actual infant damnation. 
Admonished, however, by the vatious interpretations given of this 
passage by men of unquestioned learning and skill in the languages, 
differing from the reviewer, from me, and from one another, | must 
retract the opinion that the passage is a singularly plain one. It 
gives me pleasure, tuo, to be able to retract the insinuation, 
sincerely entertained at the time it was made, of sinister man- 
agement in this transaction. The reviewer will accept my thanks, 
also, for setting me right with respect to the point of the argument 
to which Calvin is replying, which is, as he says, ‘* Whether 
it was pEcreED that Adam should perish by his defection.” 
Uncommitted, therefore, by my own or any other interpretation, I 
have examined the text and context anew, and am convinced, 
and expect to convince the reviewer, that, whatever Calvin may 
have believed, and taught in other places, on the subject of 
infant damnation, he did not intend to teach it, and does not teach 
it, in this passage. In the first place, the question in debate had 
no reference to the actual damnation of any one, adults or infants. 
It was not whether Adam actually perished eternally; nor 
whether predestination shows itself in the actual damnation of all 
his posterity ; nor whether “all men by the fault of one” are 
“ eternally and forever cut off froin salvation ;” nor whether all 
mankind, by the fault of one, are given over to eternal damnation ; 
nor whether tot gentes und cum liberis eorum infantibus, “so 
many nations, with their infant children ”—are actually damned. 
Neither this, nor any of the preceding sentences, have any 
reference to actual, eternal punishment. The whole of this 
phraseology is employed to express, simply and only, the effect 
of the fall on Adam, and on bis posterity, in itself considered, 
provided there had been no merciful interposition of a Mediator, 
and an atonement, and a renovating Spirit. It expresses what we 
understand to be the meaning of Eph. ii. 3. ‘And were by nature 
children of wrath,” i. e. born depraved, and under a sentence of 
just condemnation to eternal death. It was from this text espe- 
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cially that Calvin, and those who followed him, borrowed both the 
sentiment and the language contained in the disputed passage. 
But as they certainly did not understand this text to teach the 
actual damnation of all men, so neither is the language to be 
supposed to teach it, which they employ to express the meaning of 
the text. This language seems to have beeu used technically, to 
express the condition into which the fall brought mankind—the 
sin of one man subjecting all men to sin and condemnation to 
eternal death—* wrapping them up in eternal death” which, i 
respect to any capacity in the sulyect to deliver himse If, is 
* eternal death without remedy.” A similar phraseology is em- 
ployed by most approved theological writers now, to express the 
same thing. Hopkins, describing the effect of the fall—an effect 
which he considers common to Adam and all his posterity—says, 
“They were condemned, and fell into a state of complete eternal 
ruin, being totally and forever undone and lost, without any help 
or hope.” ‘Thus also Edwards describes the effect of the fall -— 
** All mankind do constantly, in all ages, without fail, run into that 
moral evil which is, in effect, their own utter and eternal perdi- 
tion.” Do Hopkins and Edwards teach the actual damnation of 
all mankind? But they teach it in much stronger terms than 
Calvin teaches the damnation of ‘so many nations, with their 
infant children.” And yet, they only describe, as he did, the 
effect produced, provided it be not averted. But a passage from 
Calvin himself establishes the point, that by datnnation he meant 
the condemnation which infants are under from their birth ; and 
that by absque remedio, he meant to represent this condemnation 
as irremediable in ttself considered. This passage is contained 
in his reply to the fourth objection of Servetus against infant 
baptism, which was, Because “that which is past is natural, we 
onght to wait the proper time for baptism, which is spiritual.” 
To which Calvin replies, ‘* Ego autem, etsi fateor omnes posteros 
Adae, ex carne genitos, ab ipso utero gestare suam damnationem, 
id tamen obstare nego quominus statim remedium Deus afferat.”* 
* Now, though I grant that all the posterity of Adam, born of 
the flesh, bring their damnation from the womb itself, 1 deny that 
to hinder that God may not, nevertheless, tmmediately bring a 
remedy.” Here damnation means, not actual eternal damnation ; 
for how, in that case, could God “ immediately bring a remedy ”? 
And to be without remedy means, not eternal damnation without 
remedy, but a condemnation irremediable in itself, and from which 
none but God could deliver. 

It is in this sense that Turrettin asserts that original sin is 
* sufficient for condemnation, on account of which we are born 
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children of wrath, and are said to die in Adam ;” and that infants, 
which “have been infected with original corruption only, are 
subjected to condemnation and death,”—-that is, like all others, they 
are brought under the dominion of sin, and the sentence of a just 
condemnation. 

It is in this sense only, as describing the effects of the fall on the 
entire race, adults inc ne and infants not excepted, that Calvin 
is to be understood in all the quotations first produced by the 
reviewer of my note. ‘ We all, in the sight of God, are pol- 
lued ”—* by nature children of wrath ”-—* accurse d from the 
very womb ” and so infants themselves * bring their damnation 
with them from their mothers’ womb.” 

If, then, by tot gentes, particular nations were meant, and not 
all mankind ; the language no more teaches their actual eternal 
damnation, with their infant children, without remedy, than omnes 
a salute exciderent unius parentis culpa, teaches that ‘ll mankind 
are actually and forever cut off from salvation by the fault of one 
man 5 and cuactos mortatles, in unius hominis persona, mortt 
aterne mancipatos | fuisse, means that al! mankind were, in the 
person of one man, given over to actual eternal death. What 
reason can be given why these passages should be restricted to 
teach only the condition into which the fall brought the race, and 
- involveret in aclerne mort” be made to cut through all the 
laws of analogical interpretation, and teach the actual eternal 
damnation of so many nations, with their children? What if 
“ iterum quero” were the commencement of a new argument? 
Has a new argument the power to abolish the analogical use of 
terms, by the same author, and in the same paragraph, and in the 
sentence next but one preceding ? But the pretence is both 
unsustained and contradicted, that ‘ iferum quaro” is the com- 
mencement of a new argument. Thisis not the phrase most 
commonly used to introduce a new subject or topic of argument, 
but that which is most naturally and commonly employed to 
enforce or illustrate a sentiment which has preceded. Besides, 
the argumentation in the paragraph is too compact and uninter- 
rupted to admit of a new topic of argument at ‘ ierum quero.” 
The question is, “Was it peckeep that Adam should perish 
by his defection?” And the following is the order of ideas in 
the rep'y: ‘ God works all things according to the counsel of his 
will. Man is his noblest work. Is it possible he should make 
him without any determinate end? They (the Pelagians) main- 
tain that God only decreed to treat him according to his desert. 
What then becomes of his omnipotence, by which he executes 
his secret counsels? But predestination appears in the posterity 
of Adam. ‘The loss of salvation by all, through the guilt of one, 
was not in the natural course of cause and effect, but by a divine 
constitution or decree, as my opponents reluctantly admit. Why 
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then should they deny the operation of a decree in respect to one 
man, who admit it in respect to all his posterity?’ He calls them 
absurd who obj ct thus, overcoming great difficulties, and per- 
plexing themselves with trifles; and after rallying them for their 
stupidity, he reiterates upon them the argument which their past 
dulness had failed to perceive. 

Besides, he is reasoning from a concession—premises which his 
antagonists reluctantly admit, viz. that the posterity of Adam fell 
by a decree; and when he has pressed upon them “so many 
nations, with their infant children, involved in eternal death by a 
decree,” he thinks he has stopped their mouths. But this can be 
only upon the supposition that by “ tot gentes” Calvin meant all 
mankind. For*his antagonists, the Pelagians, did not admit that 
whole nations, with their infant children, are finally damned ; and 
Calvin, if it be a new argument, had only asserted, but not proved 
it. If it is the conclusion, as no doubt it is, of his accumulating 
argument brought down upon them, it does indeed stop their 
mouths. But how an inference from premises which Calvin only 
asserted, and had not proved, and which his antagonists denied, 
could siop their mouths, does not seem so plain. 

To conclude, if ‘ iterum quero” is the commencement of a 
new argument, what is this arguinent? An attempt to prove 
by the less, what he had already proved by the greater, viz. that 
Adam fell by a decree, from the fall of some nations, after he 
had proved it, by the concession of his opponents, from the effect 
of the fall on all mankind. Besides, as understood by the re- 
viewer, there 1s no connexion. of the premises with the conclusion. 
For what if so many nations, with their children, were sent to hell 
by a decree? how can a general conclusion be drawn from limited 
premises? It no more proves that Adam fell by a decree, than 
the swallowing up of so many parents, with their infant children, 
in Lisbon, by an earthquake, and in Herculaneum, by a voleanic 
eruption, proves that Adam fel] by » decree. 

Whether the reviewer and his friends will regard his witticism, 
and exultation over me, as being “ absque remedio,” with as 
much satisfaction as they have done, it is not for me to predict. I 
am still, however, of opinion, that the inspired caution which I 
suggested, and the reviewer disregarded,— Let not him that 
putteth on the harness boast as he that putteth it off’—was not 
superfluous advice, and, if observed, would have saved him and 
his friends from the mortification of premature boasting. 

In respect to Turrettin, the reviewer claims, 1. That he quotes, 
with approbation, some of the most offensive passages in Calvin’s 
writings, and says, “ Had Dr. B. looked at the passages to which 
we referred him, he might have found among them ‘ werum 
quero ’” &c. 
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The reviewer will perceive that Dr. B. has looked at this most 
offensive passage, aud shown that it does not teach that infants are 
damned. 

2. The next evidence from 'Turrettin, as at first quoted, is his 
interpretation of Romans v. 14. * Death reigned from Adam to 
Moses, even over them who had not siuned after the similitude of 
Adam’s transgression.’ By the persons here referred to, be un- 
derstands infants ; and by the death that reigied over them, eter- 
nal death ; and therefore the reviewer infers that he taught, in the 
passage, actual infant damnation. But does he not know that 
death, eternal death, reigning over men, was acommon phrase for 
expressing universal liableness to punishment—the condition of 
guilt and condemnation into which the fall brought the race—and 
that it was applied to all adults, and to all infants, and could not 
have been meant to teach the actual damnation of those to whom 
it was applied, because, assuredly, Turrettin did not hold that all 
adults and all infants were, through death, from Adam to Moses, 
actually sent to bell. 

Not a particle of evidence, therefore, did the reviewer produce 
from Turrettin in favor of infant damnation. 

The passage at first quoted and relied on from Edwards to 
prove infant damnation, is as follows : 

“But this to me appears plainly a giving up that grand point of the 
imputation of Adain’s sin, both in whole and in part. For it supposes it to be 
not right for God to bring any evil on a child of Adam, which is innocent as to 
personal sin, without paying for it, or balancing it with good ; so that still the 
state of the child shall be as goud as could be demanded in justice. in case of 
mere innocence. Which plainly supposes that the child is not exposed to any 
proper punishment at all, or is not at all in debé to divine justice, on the account 
of Adam's sin.” vol. vi. p. 462. 

This passage the reviewer admits does not teach the doctrine 
expressly ; but insists, that, in its connexion, it shows that he 
believed it. His argument is, that Edwards opposed some more 
tender-hearted Calvinists, who held to a partial imputation, and a 
mitigated punishment of infants, and therefore Ae must have held 
to a full imputation, and full punishment. But the fact is not so. 
Edwards does not oppose these more tender-hearted divines, in 
respect to the actual condition of infants, but objects to the 
arguments by which they opposed a full, and contended for a 
limited imputation. 

1. Original sin, by a full imputation, is the subject of his 
controversy with Taylor ; and his words are not needlessly to be 
carried beyond the exigence of his argument. 

2. It is a full imputation, and complete liability to punishment 
on the part of infants, for which Edwards contends, and con- 
cetning which he says, that the opposiie view “ relieves nothing ;” 
—i. e. if full imputation and full punishment be unjust, partial 
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imputation and mitigated punishment is unjust—the only differ- 
ence being the degree of injustice. That infants are, on either 
supposition, actually punished, his argument does not require him 
to say, and he does not say. 

But, says the reviewer, ‘ that very circumstance proves that he 
believed it; for Watts was distressed on the subject, and Edwards 
had a fine opportunity to relieve him ; and why did he not do it?’ 
Suppose we could not tell why ? does it follow, therefore, that he 
believed in infant damnation ? Perhaps he bad not time, aside 
from his main argument, to speak as fully on so difficult a subject 
as he wished to do, if he spoke at all. Perhaps he had nothing 
to say, believing, with many others, that some infants cert inly are 
saved, and concerning the rest, as he knew nothing, he said 
nothing, but left them in the hands of a merciful God. And 
possibly he may have chosen to write to Dr. Watts a private 
letter, saying ihat he agreed with his friend Dickinson, “ that all 
those who die in infancy may, for aught we know, belong to the 
election of grace.”? Such is the reviewer’s evidence that Edwards 
believed in infant damnation. He did not deny it, where his 
argument required no denial; therefore he believed that infants 
are damned. 

To corroborate past deficiency, the reviewer gives the following 
quotation : 


“ Tt seems to me pretty manifest that none can, in good consistence with them- 
selves, own a real imputation of the guilt of Adam's first sin to his posterity, 
without owning that they are just/y viewed and treated as sinners, truly guilty 
and children of wrath on that account: nor unless they allow ajust imputation of 
the whole of the evil of that transgression: at least all that pertains to the es- 
sence of tlint act, as a full and complete violation of the covenant which God 
had established ; even as much as if each one of mankind had the like covenant 
established with him singly, and had by the like direct and full act of rebellion, 
violated it for himself.” vol. vi. pp. 462, 463. 


The only thing in this extract which even appears to teach 
anything but full desert, is the phrase, infants * are justly viewed 
and treated as sinners.” But Edwards is here speaking, not of 
their actual eternal doom; for he speaks of all infants, and all 
men, as affected by original sin. Did he believe then, and teach 
that all men are damned? Besides, the phrase, “ viewed and 
treated,” has reference, in this passage, to their being viewed and 
treated as sinners in what happens to them in the present life, and 
not to their treatment in the future state. 

The next corroboration in his second attempt is the following 
passage : 


“* We may well argue from these things, that infants are not lnoked upon by 
God as sinless, but that they are by nature children of wrath, seeing this 
terrible evil comes so heavily on mankind in infancy. But besides these 
things, which are observable concerning the mortality of infants in general, 
there are some particular cases of the death of infants, which the Sc ‘riptures 
set before us, that are attended with circumstances in a peculiar manner giving 
evidence of the sinfulness of such, and their just exposedness to divine wrath 
As particularly, 
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“The destroying of the infants of Sodom, and the neighboring cities; which 
cities, destroyed in so extraordinary, miraculous and awtul a manner, are set 
forth, as a signal exainple of God's dreadful vengeance for sin to the world in 
all generations; agreeable to that of the apostle Jude, verse 7. To say here, 
that God could make it up to those infants in another world, must be an 
insufficient reply. For so he could as easily have made it up to Lot, or to ten 
or fifty righteous, if they had been destroyed in the same fire: Nevertheless it 
is plainly signified, that this would not have been agreeable to the wise and 
holy proceedings of the Judge of all the earth.” vol. vi. pp. 262, 453, 254. 

But this passage teaches nothing to the purpose, except in the 
reference to Jude, verse 7; and that proves nothing, unless the 
reviewer means to admit that Jude teaches infaut dainnation. Be- 
sides, it is the temporal death of infants, of which, in this passage, 
Edwards is speaking, and not their eternal death ; for the point of 
debate between hii and Taylor was, not whether infants are 
damned in consequence of imputation and desert, Lut whether 


they are sinners by imputation, and deserving of punishment at 


all, of any kind or degree. And the argumeut he urges is, that 
temporal death is a punishment for sin—that therefore the death 


of infants proves guilt, which, as it cannot be actual, must be 


original by imputation ; and the apostle Jude is quoted as giving 
an instance of the death of children, in which it is supposed to be 
inflicted as a punishment. But the text itself excepts infants from 
the vengeance of eternal fire; for it is said expressly that those 
who were set forth as an example of suffering, were those who 
“ gave themselves to fornication, and went alter strange flesh.” 
The objection, too, that God might make it up to infants, shows 
that the sufferings to be made up were the sufferings of temporal 
death ; for how could God make up to them the sufferings of 


eternal death ? 
The following is the last passage adduced in the second 
attempt to sustain the charge that Edwards believed in the 
| 3 


damnation of infants. 


“ Merely persons’ being born in covenant, is no more evidence of their 


having moral sincerity, than saving grace. Yea, there is more reason to 


suppose the latter, than the former without it, in the infant children of believ- 
ing parents. For the Scripture gives us ground to think, that some infants 
have the habit of saving grace, and that they have a new nature given then ; 
but no reason at all to think, that ever God works any mere moral change in 
them, or infuses any hibits of moral virtue, without saving grace: And we 
know they cannot come by moral habits in infaney, any other way than by 
immediate infusion: They cannot obtain them by human instruction, nor 
contract them by use and custom. And especially there is no reason to think 
that the children of such as are visible saints, aceording to Mr. Williams’ 
scheme, have any goodness infused into them by God, of any kind. For in his 
scheine, all that are morally sincere may lawfully receive the privileges of 
visible saints; But we have no Scripture grounds to suppose that God will 
bless the children of such parents as have nothing more than moral sincerity, 
with either common or saving grace. There are no promises of the covenant 
of grace made to such parents, either concerning themselves or their children.” 
vol. i. pp. 497, 498. 

But here, the question at issue between Edwards and Williams 


is, not whether infants will be saved or lost, but what are the 
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requisite qualifications for communion in adults? Williams relied 
on moral sincerity and a blameless life, and on the actual mem- 
bership and right to communion of all who had been baptized. 
Edwards undertakes to show bim that his argument is a felo de se 
—that if moral sincerity is indispensable, theie is no evidence that 
infants possess it—that “merely persons’ being born in covenant 
is no more evidence of moral sincerity than it is of saving grace” 
—nay, that there is more reason to suppose that infants have 

saving grace, than that they have moral sincerity; because we 
have some instances of sanctification from the womb, but none of 
moral sincerity being communicated without regeneration ; and as 
they cannot obtain moral sincerity by instruction, and only by 
infusion, he concludes we have nv reason to think, i. e. have no 
evidence, that God does communicate to the children of unrenewed 
men, either moral sincerity or holiness, as a qualification for 
subsequent sacramental communion. 

Now then for the reviewer’s syllogism. 

“ 1, Without God’s saving grace no one can be saved. 

“2, Edwards says that the infants of mere morally sincere men 
cannot have saving grace. Therefore, 

‘3. Edwards believed that no such infants can be saved.” 

But Edwards does not say they ¢ ot lave saving grace—he 
merely says that we have no par A par nee that it is Ccommuni- 
cated. And he says this only with reference to such as live, and 
not at all with reference to such as may die in infancy, for the 
state of such was no part of the subject in debate. 

The following are quotations from Bellamy to prove infant dam- 
nation :— 

No. 1. Jt is plain and evident, from facts, that Adam was considered and dealt 
with under the c pacity of a public head, and that death natural, spiritual, and 
eternal, were included in the threatening ; for all his posterity are evidently dealt 
with just as if that had been the case They are born spiritually dead, as has 
been proved in the former discourse. They are evidently liable to natural death, 
as svon as they are born. And if they die and go into eternity with their native 
temper, they must necessarily be miserable in being what they are, unlike to 
God, and incapable of the enjoyment of him, and contrary to him. And God 
must necessarily look upon them with everlasting abhorrence. vol. i. p. 312. 

No. 2. So that, to a demonstration, God's thoughts of mere y > tows irds a guilty, 
undone world, did not, in any measure, take its rise from any notion that man- 
kind had been hardly dealt with, or that it would be anything eg crue ~ or un- 
mercifulness to damn the whole world for Adain’s fir st sin. vol. 321. 

No. 3. Mankind we re, by their fall, brought into a state of being infini tely worse 
than not to be. The damned in hell, no doubt, are in such a state, else their pun- 
ishment would not be infinite ; as justice requires itshould be. But mankind, by 
the fall, were brought into a state, for substance, as bad as that which the 
damned are in. For the damned undergo nothing in bell, but what, by the con- 
stitution with Adam, and the law of nature, al! mankind were, and would have 


been, for substance, exposed unto, if mere | 


grace had not prevented.” vol. i 
p- 333. 


To the objection, how can men have a heart to propagate their 


kind, if they are born children of wrath, in a state of being worse 
than not to ‘be, Bellamy answers thus :-— 
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No. 4. As to godly parents, they have such a spirit of love to God, and resigna- 
tion to his will, and such an approbation of his dispensations towards mankind, 
and such a liking to his whole scheme of government, that they are content that 
God should govern the world as he does; and that he should have subjects to 

overn; and that themselves and their posterity should be under him, and at 
his disposal. Nor are they without hopes of mercy for their children, from 
sovereign grace through Christ, while they do, through him, devote and give 
them up to God, and bring them up in the nurture and — of the Lord. 
And thus they quiet themselves as to their souls. vol. i. p. 336. 

No. 5. It was at God's sovereign election, to determine, whether to grant any 
relief, or not : and what reliefto grant: and when, and to odo To give his Son 
to die with a view to save all mankind, or only a part; to send the news of the 
Gospel to all nations, or only to some; to give every child of Adam, born ina 
Christian land, opportunity, by living, to hear the glad tidings, or only to grant 
this to some, while others die in infancy, and never hear. ‘Those whodie in in- 
fancy, may as justly be held under law in the next world, as those that live may 
in this. God is under no more obligations to save those that die, than he is to 
save those that live; to grant the regenerating influences of his Spirit to them 
than he is to these. vol. ii. pp. 360, 370. 

No. 6. As to carnal nen, since they are enemies to God and his holy law, it is 
no wonder they are at enmity against ‘us whole scheme ot conduct as Governor of 
the world. Did they understand how God governs the world, and firinly believe 
it, I doubt not it =A make all their no'ive enmity ferment to perfection. 
They would wish themselves to be from under God's government, and hate that 
he should ever have anything of their's to govern. As soon as ever they enter 
into the eternal world, and see how things really are, this will, no doubt, ac- 
tually be their case. vol. i. p. 336. 

The reviewer adduced, No. 2. chiefly “* because it is so striking.” 
What it strikes, or what he thought it struck, | cannot tell ; 
all it teaches is, that all mankind might have been punished justly 
for Adam’s sin. But what has this to do to prove that infants are 
damned ? 

Nos. 1 and 3 were adduced to prove, “ just what Dr. B. ad- 
mits them to prove, and no more,” viz. infant depravity, and, if 
they die in infancy, the necessity of renovation, to exempt them 
from misery, and prepare them for heaven. 

It is from Nos. 4, 5, and 6, that the reviewer infers that Bel- 
lamy believed in the actual damnation of infants. He admits that 
Bellamy does not say that there is no hope for the children of un- 
believers, dyi ing in infaney, or that " y are sent to hell; and it is 
his vot saying that there is hope, in his circumstances, which 
brings to the reviewer’s mind the “ irre sistible evidence,” that it was 
his opinion ihat the infants of unbelievers are lost. 

But suppose that Bellamy, like the Reformed, and moderate 
Calvinists, and Dickinson, (as the Scriptures had decided nothing,) 
could not tell what became of the infants of unbelievers, and could 
only answer the objection in respect to minds who have im- 
plicit confidence in God, and some revealed hope for their chil- 
dren; does it follow, because he did not answer an objection which 
he could not for want of information, that therefore, without in- 
formation or evidence, he believed that infants are damned? The 
whole evidence, so irresistible to the mind of the reviewer, amounts 
to this, that Bellamy said nothing, where the greatest number of 
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Calvinists have said nothing ; because, knowing nothing, they had 
nothing to say. 

In No. 5, Bellamy infers, as all who admitted imputation and 
desert, had done, the necessity of infant regeneration, and that if 
any die unconverted, and go into eternity alienated from God, they 
are under law, and may as justly be punished there for their sins, 
as if they had become actual transgressors in time. But he does 
not say that they cannot be regenerated without hearing the Gospel 
preached, nor does he say, or intimate a belief, that those who die 
in infancy are not sanctified. Still the reviewer urges silence, 
which, according to the predominant opinion of Calvinists, was 
the result of ignorance, us evidence of positive faith in infant dam- 
nation. The thought seems never to have entered his mind, that 
there is a difference, really a difference, between not knowing what 
becomes of the infants of unbelievers, and believing positively that 
they are damned. As if, becanse Socrates could not te!l what be- 
came of the soul after death ; therefore he believed it to be an- 
nihilated. Is the reviewer never to be beaten off from a mode of 
reasoning, which he did not need to be told is nothing to the pur- 
pose, inferring from the concession, that because God is under no 
obligation to regenerate infants dying in infancy, more than to re- 
generate adults, therefore he certainly does not regenerate them ; 
that because election and reprobation may possibly have the same 
relation to children, as to adults, therefore they certainly do have 
the same, and some infants are in fact reprobated! How long 
will it be, before the reviewer will believe himself, in saying and 
reiterating, that infant desert of punishment proves nothing to his 
purpose f 

The only remaining sentiment from Bellamy, which can seem 
to imply the actual perdition of infants is, that ‘ God’s enemies in 
the future state, when they see how things really are, would wish 
themselves to be from under his government, and hate that he 
should have anything of theirs to govern. ‘ Anything of theirs, 
the reviewer takes to mean their infant children in bell. But in so 
doing, he falsifies the author’s own most express meaning ; for he 
says, if they saw things as they are in the providence of God in 
this world, they would not be willing to have anything under his 
government, neither infant children nor adults. 

Besides, in the future world, some children of unbelievers are 
doubtless in heaven, if not converted in infancy ; and, contrary to 
the reviewer’s supposition, the dissatisfaction of wicked men ex- 
tends as really to God’s disposal of theirs in heaven, as in hell, 
Are not wicked men unwilling their children should come volunta- 
rily under God’s government on earth, by becoming pious 
and joining the church? It is the opinion of Calvinists that the 
same enmity will have the same effect in hell, as in time, and that 
the wicked will no more be pleased that their childrem are in 

VOL. ITI.——NO. II. 11 
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heaven than they now are that they join the church. This is the 
natural and necessary import of Bellamy’s language. It has refer- 
ence to the feelings of the wicked to God’s entire government, and 
has no reference to actual infant damnation. 

[V. It is a point settled by this discussion, that infant damnation 
is not a doctrine of the Calvinistic system. 

That it is, the reviewer has atte mptec d to prove, 

1. By quotations from Calvinistic authors which teach infant 
depravity and desert of punishment. 

By a reference to the doctrines of election and reprobation. 
To this ‘| replie od, 

. That infant desert no more proves infant damnation, than 
adu desert proves adult damnation. 

2. That election and reprobation prove only that God has most 
mercifully determined to recover to holiness a part, and not the 
whole, of the human race ; but that this determines nothing as to 
the destiny of infants, it being as consistent with this general pur- 
pose to save a part, that infants should be included, as that they 
should be excluded: That the phrase, “elect infants,” while it 
implies a belief that some are certainly saved, does not of necessity, 
and did not actually, in the estimation of approved authors, imply 
that some are certainly damned 3 but only that the children of 
believers are saved, while concerning others, having no evidence, 
they formed no opinion, but left them in the hands of a merciful 
God. 1 then challenged the reviewer to name a single doctrine of 
the Calvinistic system from which the doctrine of infant damnation 
follows necessarily, and to point out coolly aad clearly the connex- 
ion between the premises and the conclusion. ‘To this the reviewer 
replies, that he did not need to be told that original sin proves 
only infant desert, and does not prove infant damnation; that ‘ it 
is the doctrine of reprobatron, which, tothe praise of Calvinistic 
justice, casts the little ones into hell,” and that the quotations to 
prove infant depravity and desert were intended merely to show 
‘how naturally the doctrine of infant damnation results from ori- 
ginal sin, and how it is connected with vital, essential doctrines of 
the system.’ 

Now really, when, in the opening of his attack upon my note, the 
reviewer proposed to “ adduce his authorities for asserting that the 
doctrine of infant damnation is connected with essential, vital prin- 
ciples of the Calvinistic system,” and brought out his array of 
quotations in proof of infant depravity and desert without one inti- 
mation that he knew they were n thing to the purpose, I really 
thought that by the connexion of infant damnation with essential 
vital principles of Calvinism, he meant the logical connexion, and 
that he quoted evidences of infant depravity and desert, as the 
premises, from which, as a conclusion, infant damnation followed 
necessarily. ‘The thought never entered my mind that, by con- 
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nexion with vital principles, the reviewer meant only that original 
sin is “ certainly a vital principle of Calvinisin,” and that infant 
damnation is certainly somehow connected with it”—not as proving 

but as a mere antecedent, inasmuch as if there had been no 
original sin, there could have been no infant damnation. As if the 
state’s attorney should first convict a man, by positive testimony, of 
high-way robbery, and then, to corroborate ‘the positive evidence, 
should prove that the criminal believed in the existence of high-ways, 
all for to show how naturally his crime followed from his faith, not 
indeed as a necessary consequence, but as an antecedent without 
which the consequence could not have existed. 

We wonder the reviewer did not multiply quotations, to prove 
that Calvinists believe in the being of God, and in the creation of 
the heavens and the earth, and of Adam and Eve, as manifestly 
these also are vital doctrines, and it is alike manifest that infant 
damnation is connected with them; for if the world had not been 
made, or Adam and Eve had never been created, how could in- 
fants have been damned ? 

But the reviewer must certainly have forgotten his early pur- 
pose, in supposing that he did not set out to prove infant dam- 
nation by quotations which prove only infant depravity and desert, 
and is mistaken in supposing that he did not need to be told that 
they prove no such thing. For of ‘Turrettin who, as at first quoted, 
has testified only, as we have shown, to infant depravity and desert, 
he says, that “ he did not hesitate to advance it,” (the doctrine of 
infant damnation ;) and of a quotation from Edwards, which taught 
only infant depravity and desert, he says, * it is directly and complete- 
ly to our purpose.” How could he call such a quotation “ directly 
and completely to his purpose,” if, at the time, he did not regard 
proof of infant desert, as equivalent to the proof of infant dam- 
nation ? He must have thought so, for alluding to the some quotation, 
he says, that “ the authority of Edwards is perhaps alone sufficient 
to decide the point at issue.” But the point at issue is, whether 
the Calvinistic system includes, or most approved authors teach, 
the doctrine of infant damnation. How then could he think the 
authority of Edwards alone decisive, when his quotations taught 
only infant depravity and desert, had he not himself regarded in- 
fant damnation as a logical and inseparable conclusion from these 
premises ? 

“ Bellamy (he says) certainly an approved writer, we mean to 
show, maintained the doctrine of infant damnation.” But we have 
shown that the passages quoted from Bellamy teach only infant 
depravity and desert of punishment. And Boston’s short testimony, 
*¢ Surely we are not born innocent. These chains of wrath, which 
by nature are upon us, speak us to be born criminals. The swaddling 
bands, wherewith infants are bound hand and foot as soon as they 
are born, may put us in mind of the cords of wrath with which they 
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are held prisoners, as children of wrath,” unquestionably teaches 
nothing but infant depravity and desert. But the testimony of Boston, 
the reviewer thinks * Dr. B. passed over in silence, probably because 
it was short, pointed, and to the purpose ;” and he refers to himt 
as one of the Sublapsarian divines who taught infant damnation. 
And having closed his array of quotations, most of which proved only 
original sin and liability to punishment, he says, ** Such is Calvinism, 
which its ablest and most approved supporters have themselves ex- 
pressly stated and enforced.” And to show how and where he sup- 
posed them expressly to state the doctrine, he put the passages, some- 
times in italics, and sometimes in capitals, just as he did those passa- 
ges from Twiss and Gill, which really did teach the doctrine. But as 
most of the writers he had quoted expressly stated only infant de- 
pravity and desert, it is manifest that he did consider original sin, 
and desert of punishment, to be logical evidence of infant damna- 
tion. So I understood the reviewer, and so he understood himself, 
if his language or his arguments have any meaning. 

And yet, notwithstanding all these undertakings and vauntings of 
success, no sooner did our arguments, exposing the fallacy of his 
reasoning from his premises, take him aback, than * he never 
advanced the proof of infant depravity and desert of punishment 
to prove actual infant damnation!’ “ With a single exception, 
not one of the quotations of which Dr. B. has given the substance, 
was brought forward to prove more than he allows them to estab- 
lish.” And he “ did not need to be told that original sin proves 
only desert of damnation, and dees not teach that infants actually 
are damned,” but “quoted them merely to show how naturally 
infant damnation results from, and is connected with, vital, essen- 
tial principles of Calvinism.” 

But it is not, after all, his fixed opinion, that even these proofs are 
not express and conclusive. For when | challenged the reviewer 
to point out cooily and clearly the logical connexion between any 
doctrine of Calvinism and infant damnation, * He does not think 
it best to labor much, in his own person, to point out that 
connexicn,’ but turns me over to the writers, most of whom, as 
I have shown, taught only infant depravity and desert, as having 


done the work th oroughly. That is, the authors, en masse, most 
of whom teach, as quote dy, only infant depravity, are referred to 
as proving infant damnation. ‘ What we have already said or 


cited,” says the reviewer, “ from the authorities just named, we 
DID THINK, and THINK STILL, was enough to set the point we 
meant to prove forever at rest.” And yet the reviewer has 
condescended to tell us, that these passages on original sin do not 
teach infant damnation, but that “it is the doctrine of reprobation, 
which, to the praise of Calvinistic justice, casts the little ones into 
the fire prepared for the devil and his angels.” But having now 
traced the monster to his den, to our demand, how he knows that 
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he is within, and what are his proofs, he does not think it best to 
labor much, in his own person, to answer that question, “ when 
the task has been sv thoroughly done by Calvin, and ‘Turrettin, 
and the Westininster Assembly, and ‘T'wiss, and Boston, and Gill, 
and Edwards, and Bellamy—all of whom he permitted to speak 
for themselves, and for him too.” Now, we cannot but think that 
the reviewer does violence to his gentle nature. Why will he not 
condescend to tell me how infant damnation follows necessarily 
from predestination, having himself seen so long, and asserted 
often, that connexion. It would take but a moment just to put 
his finger on it. It could be told in five lines. Why then send 
me back to authors? Dovs he think one so ignorant as he takes 
me to be, can work such a traverse? There is not a problem in 
all the sciences so difficult. In the first place, he quotes his 
authors, both singly and collectively, as teaching expressly infant 
damnation, who taught only infant depravity and desert. Secondly, 
he insists, that he knew from the beginning that they taught only 
depravity and desert, and did not quote them to prove infant 
damnation, and that they do not prove it. And yet, thirdly, he 
asserts that these very authors, calling them by name, one by one, 
have given me all needed light, and that he did shink, when be 
cited them, and does think still, that their testimony is enough to 
settle the point at issue forever. 

We ask whether it is possible for a man, who saw the connexion 
between reprobation and infant damnation, to shuffle and flounder 
in this manner; and whether the internal evidence is not conclu- 
sive, that he saw that there was no logical connexion, and had not 
magnanimity enough to retract a false accusation ? 

It was my opinion, at the time the reviewer replied to my note, 
that he did confide, unhesitatingly and chiefly, in his proofs of 
infant damnation from the quotations which prove infant depravity 
and desert. But my reply took away his armor in which he 
trusted, and then he endeavored to shift the question, by charging 
that artifice on me. He meant to retreat from his irrelevant 
proof-texts, and hang the whole evidence upon reprobation, by 
the same form of assertion, taking good care, by giving no 
explanation, and reiterating bold assertions, to keep out of the 
range of a return fire ; while, to help his escape, he raised a great 
smo*e, by multiplying quotations from ancient Calvinistic writers. 

That he has left out, in his little volume purporting to contain 
the controversy, the whole of his first attack on me, to which I 
replied, and published only his strictures on my defence, seems 
inexplicable on the part of one so prone to triumph, if he did net 
himself consider my reply as fatal to his argument. Now, as the 
event would seem to indicate, and as charity itself would devoutly 
hope, the shock was so astounding that he has not perfectly 
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recovered himself from its bewildering effect, and affirms and 
denies, remembers and forgets, in the manner I have stated. 

I have no pleasure in this exposure ; but it is doubtless as just 
that the community should see what sort of a controvertist I have 
to deal with, as what sort of one he has to deal with. 

I have only to say again, that 

“T deny unequivocally, that the Calvinistic system teaches or implies the 
doctrine that infants are damned; and I challenge the reviewer to name a 
single doctrine of the system from which it follows logically. I call upon him 
to state a doctrine of Calvinism which implies that infants are damned, and to 
point out, coolly and clearly, the connexion between the premises and the 
conclusion ; and if he cannot do it, then I call upon him to make such amends, 
openly, for misrepresenting the doctrinal opinions of a large denomination of 
Christians, as public justice demands: as honor, magnimity, and conscience 
cannot fail to make.”’ 

Should he refuse to do this, then, before turning me over to 
those authors who have so satisfactorily done the work for him, 
but concerning whose testimony he is so settled and unsettled, so 
sure that they do, and so sure that they do not, teach infant dam- 
nation, I would only crave that he tell me, once for all, on which 
side of the contradiction lies his honest opinion—or whether he 
has no opinion, only as one is pushed out by exigence, sometimes 
on one side, and sometimes on the other. 

(To be continued.) 
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Tue Star in tHE West; being Memoirs of the Life of Ridson 
Darracott, Minister of the Gospel at Wi llington, Somerset : 
with Extracts from his Correspondence. By James Bennett. 
First American Edition. Brookfield: E. and G. Merriam. 
1829. pp. 216. 


Ripson Darracorr was born at Swanage, in the isle of Pur- 
beck, on the coast of Dorsetshire, in February, 17!7. His 
father was the dissenting minister of that retired place; but, as 
Mr. Bennett remarks, 


“Neither the obscurty of the situation, nor the smallness of his charge, 
ever generated in his mind the lazy, arrogant conceit, that his callow thoughts 
were good enough for his audience. With great care he prepared, not only for 
the pulpit, where he might sometimes expect to address strangers attracted by 
his talents, but also for those private meetings of the members of ms church, 
heid after the Lord’s supper, from which all strangers were excluded. The 
nutes of the addresses he delivered on these occasions—when the pastor 
usually pours out the fulness of his heart without an attempt to shine—excite 
the highest ideas of his intellectual powers, and of the solicitude with which 
he studied, on every occasion, to promote the edification of his flock.” 
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When the subject of these “‘ Memoirs” was about five years 
old, his father removed to Chumleigh, in Devonshire. In this 
town, where young Ridson received the first rudiments of learn- 
ing, under parental tuition, he afterwards consecrated to Christ 
the first labors of his ministry, as his father’s successor. 

“From school young Darracott went, at the age of about fifteen, to a dis- 
senting college, to study for the ministry. The serious reader of his life will 
now naturally look for an account of the commencement of his religion. Of 
this, however, none but ve ry slight and defective records remain ‘No doubt 
can be entertained of the divine blessing having so far accompanied the care of 
his pious father to train him up in the way in which he should go, that he 
never openly departed from it. His correct morals left him less reason than 
many have to lament the sins of his youth: and his early attention to the 
duties of religion rendered it impossible for others to mark the period of his 
conversion. But the best early cultiv ition and the most skilful pruning leave 
the nature of the tree unchanged. Nor did Darracott imagine that it is the 
privilege of such favored youths as himself to be exempted from the necessity 
of regeneration. He ever inculcated, with the zeal of conviction, and the 
skill of experience, the doctrine of the new birth.” 

Mr. Darracott was placed, at the age above mentioned, in the 
seminary at Northampton, over which the Rev. Dr. Doddridge 
presided-—a man whose memory is dear to thousands of Chris- 
tians in this country, and whose praise is in all our churches. 

“ While in the seminary, young Darracott lost his father, but found another 
in his tutor. The affectionate heart of the Doctor soon formed a strong attach- 
ment to the youth, in whom he perccived a soul panting for the noblest distine- 
tion. The frankness of his mind, the purity and strength of principle manifest 
in all his conduct, and the ardor of his devotion, so fixed the affections of 
Doddridge, as to induce him to say,‘I hope this young friend will be the 
guardian of my widow and orphans, should I be c alled aw: iy by death.’ ” 

His intimate companions at this period were afterwards 
eminent among the faithful ministers of Christ. Fawcett, the 
successor of Baxter, Hervey, author of “ Contemplations,” and 
Pearsall, the pious pastor of the church at Taunton, were among 
his early and steadfast friends. In 1737, he received a license 
“to enter upon the office of preaching.” He was then but twenty- 
one years old. He had previously attempted to preach in a 
village near Northampton, where the spirit of persecution (which 
formerly disgraced England, and even now occasionally bursts 
forth from the cold, formal pretenders to pharisaical righteous- 
ness,) gave him a specimen of the trials he must expect to 
encounter. The house, in which his auditory assembled, was 
attacked by a mob ; but he was assisted by his hearers to escape 
unhurt. He went from the seminary to C humle igh, to preach to 
the church of which his father had been the pastor, and which 
was then destitute. 

“ Standing over his father’s ashes, and leading the devotions of that church 
with which he had first learned to jc ‘in in the worship of God, he labored with 
much approbation, and not without some effect. But as the congregation was 
divided in its choice between him and another young minister, he determined 
to relinquish the advantages he possessed, and retiring, sought another field of 
usefulness. In this he affords a salutary lesson to those who are entering on 
the pastoral care. He removed from Chumleigh to Penzance, in Cornwall.” 
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To this last mentioned place he retired from a scene endeared 
to him by his paternal roof, and his father’s sepulchre, and 
accepted the invitation of a little flock to preach to them the glad 
tidings of a Saviour’s love. His acceptance and success left him 
no reason to regret his removal. In a communication to a friend, 
he thus mentioned the effect which followed bis labors : 


“The Spirit of God is usefully moving upon the hearts of men here. 
Through my preaching, several are awakened and setting their faces towards 
Zion. Some ve ry vicious and debauched characters are reformed ; the young 
men show great seriousness, and | have great hopes «f several of them ; ; and 
what makes all this the more remarkable, is, that there was a strange luke- 
warmness an ong professors themselves when I came hither. The church 
seemed to have a name that it lived, but was dead.” 


His biographer adds : 


“ The prosperity which attended Mr. Darracott’s ministry at Penzance was 
greatly promoted by private means, which are of far greater importance than 

many seem to imagine. That pastoral visits and social meetings for private 
devotions ought not to preclude opportunities for study, nor induce a habit of 
desultory preaching, is readily admitted for this would be sacrificing the 
primary means of usefulness to the secondary. But after employing in the 
study as much time as is consistent with the preservation of health, and 
essential to the mental improvement which good preaching requires, sufficient 
leisure will still be left for abundant pastoral attentions, without which the 
fluck will never prosper.” 


While laboring among his people with ardor and success, Mr. 
Darracott was, in the year 1738, seized with an alarming disease, 
which he represented to a friend as afflicting him less by threaten- 
ing his life, than by disappointing the hopes he had indulged of 
greater efforts and success in his ministry. He removed to 
Barnstaple for his health, where he passed several of the first 
months of 1739, and employed himself in such means of useful- 
ness as were within his reach and ability. As he recovered his 
health, he was advised that the air of Penzance was unsafe for 
him, and he renounced the design of returning to that place. 
“The Presbyterian congregation at Wellington, in Somersetshire, 
being destitute of a pasior, and having heard of his situation and 
character, were, happily for them, induced to give him an invita- 
tion, which led to his permanent settlement,” in another portion of 
his Master’s vineyard. 


“ With pleasure” (says the compiler of these Memoirs) “ we see that no 
inferior motives, but that the hand of God removed him from a field of labor 
which promised so abundant a harvest :—For the consideration which some 
urged, that Penzance was at a great Cistance from his relations and estate. was 
unworthy of a minister of Christ. Every genuine minister of Christ enters 
upon the work voluntarily ; but when he has put his hand to the plough, he is 
forbidden to look back upon his friends, and estates, and ps asant residences, 
upon pain of being pronounced unfit for the kinedom of God. Wo to the 
minister, who is not guided by his Master's interest, as his polar star! ‘The 
most paradisaical spot is blasted by the Saviour's frown and the loveliest 
circle of friendship may svon be converied into the haunt of discord and the 
furies.” 
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Mr. Darracott went to reside at We'lington early in the year 
1741. He had before occasionally preac hed there for some time. 
The town contained but a few thousand inhabitants, and the con- 
gregation with which he was immediately connected, formed 
but a small part of the population. There were but twenty eight 
members of the church. He, however, did not linger on the verge 
of the field, contenting himself with looking about and speculating 
upon modes of future usefulness. He instantly began to work, 
and the effects were immediately perceptible. He accepted the 

call of the church, (not of the congregation merely) to became 

their pastor, and was ordained November 11th. 1741. On the 
evening of this day, and also of the first sabbath on which he 
administered the Lord’s Supper, he recorded some very appropri- 
ate and solemn reflections, which are copied in the book before 
us—and they certainly were auspicious omens. If God has 
promised to fulfil the desires of them that fear him, it could not 
be doubted that such aspirations after usefulness would be 
indulged with a merciful answer. Many are ambitious to shine 
before men in public services, who litle regard their appearance 
before God in the closet. But what hope can be entertained of 
that man’s success, who regards his ordination as a ceremonious 
exhibition only—a closing of a bargain with his parishioners for 
service as their ‘ teacher of picty, religion and morality,” and who 
enters upon his work without depositing one intense and humble 
prayer at the foot of the cross? 

Soon after he was settled in his pastoral charge, he married a 
descendant of a puritan confessor, whose fine person was inspired 
with such a mind and heart as he deserved. As he had no mer- 
cenary nor ambitious views in forming this connexion, it was highly 
blessed of God. * She found in him all the generous tenderness 
implied in the sacred name of husband ; and his heart, alike unfit- 
ted for the solitude of celibacy and the contentions of inauspicious 
marriage, found in her repose from the fatigues of his ministry, 
and solace under the afflictions of life.” 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, have been forcibly struck 
with the remarks of Sc ott, (editor of the family Bible) on the 
subject of ministers’ marriages, as given in the interesting “ Life” 
written and published by his son. ‘The Rev. Dr. Miller of New 
Jersey, in his invaluable ‘ Letters on Clerical Manners and 
Habits,” has also borne an equally decided testimony against the 
venial and degrading matches, by which some of the professed 
ministers of Him who had not where to lay his head, have brought 
reproach upon the cause of religion. “The spirit of the com- 
mercial world,” says Scott, “ having ied corroded the professors 
of the Gospel , is now making havoc among ministers. The plan 
of marrying rich wives would have made St. Paul dolefully ery 
out, All seek their own, not the things of Jesus Christ.” 
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If it is hard for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
it is surely we to be expected that a minister who seeks after 
earth and makes haste to be rich, will manifest a very deep solici- 
tude to assist the entry of others. As actions speak louder than 
words, and example is more powerful than precept, his exhorta- 
tions to labor not for the meat which perisheth, and to trust not in 
uncertain riches, will produce litile effect. We have not seen, in 
this country, the extent of the mischief which Dr. Scott deplored 
in England ; and we pray that we never may. 


After Mr. Darracott’s ordination and marriage, 


‘“« He pursued his labors with new zeal, and the Redeemer crowned them with 
augmented blessings. His hearers increased to such an amount as constantly 
to overflow the place of worship, which however served to display the purity 
of his motives and his freedom from vanity; for in all his correspondence he 
mentions only that which is the grand end of hearing—the conversion of souls 
to God, and the increased dominion of religion over the hearts of professed 
Christians. Those evidences of his usefulness were continually inspiring him 
with fresh delights, so that the eight and twenty members of the church, soon 
saw themselves surrounded at the Lord's Table by accessions far beyond their 
own number.” 

“To the ordinary addresses from the pulpit, he added letters written to those 
whom his sermons had failed to impress, or whose impressions were but recent. 
Sometimes, instead of sending, he would read them to those for whom they were 
intended. Thus he gave a more solemn address than ordinary conversation 
allows, while yet he avuoided the appearance of formal preaching.” 


In six years from his ordination, there were added to his church 
one hundred and twelve souls, “a list of names,” said he, * which 
I would not part with for the joys of the whole earth.” His church 
and congregation continued to increase ; their house of worship 
was enlarged, in order to receive those who flocked to attend his 
preaching ; and his heart was also enlarged, and panted for the 
salvation of all men. He took a lively interest in the triumph of 
religion, wherever it was enjoyed, and by whatever instrument it 
was produced. He became acquainted with the most eminent 
preachers of his day. In 1750, he received a visit from White- 
field, as he was on his way to embark for this country. In a 
letter to Lady Huntingdon (whose religious character is well 
known, at least to our elder readers) Whitefield observed, that Mr. 
Darracott was “a flaming, successful preacher of the gospel, and 
I think may justly be styled THE sTAR IN THE WEST.” 

Mr. Whitefield, while on this visit, preached several times at 
Wellington, and with great effect. Mr. Darracott bad none of 
that narrow, envious spirit which is sometimes too clearly exhibited. 
He did not nibble at Whitefield’s fame, and feel as if his own 
reputation was in danger of an eclipse. He sat at the feet of the 
stranger whom he had invited to preach to his flock, hoping that 
where himself had failed, another might succeed in rousing 
the attention of the careless, and consoling the heart of the des- 
ponding. Every minister, who is meanly jealous of his own 
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consequence with his people, would do well to reflect,—‘ If I take 
care of Christ’s honor, he will take care of mine.’ 

In the autumn of 1751, Dr. Doddridge, being advised to take a 
voyage to Lisbon for his health, visited ‘bis pupil, as he passed 
through Wellington towards his place of embarkation. ‘ Mr. 
Darracott was the last friend he visited in his native country, 
and it may easily be conceived that the sight of such a disciple, in 
the zenith of his usefulness, afforded exquisite delight to him who 
had trained him up for the ministry. 

“The friendship between these two devoted servants of Christ was highly 
honorable to both. Darracott paid a willing homage to the literary eminence 
of his tutor, who felt himself honored and blessed in the superior usefulness of 
his pupil. Very lovely and pleasant were they in their lives, and in death they 
were not long divided. For though Doddridge consoled himself, in the prospect 
of death, with the hope that one whom he had trained for the ministry would long 
survive him to carry on the work now dropping from his tremulous hands, it 
seemed good to Him who forms polished instruments, but can do without 
them, to call away Darracott, soon to rejoin his honored friend in the mansions 
of immortal bliss.” 

During the eight short years of Mr. Darracott’s surviving his 
tutor, he was laboriously and successfully engaged in his Master’s 
business. His growing family was, however, but slenderly pro- 
vided for at Wellington—and his reputation attracted invitations 
from other churches. He was embarrassed as to the course of 
duty ; but communicating with his friends and disclosing his con- 
dition, he received pecuniary assistance, and resolved not to leave 
a scene of so much usefulness as that in which he had so long 
been an actor. His labors continued to be blessed with visible 
success ; and success increased, and cheered, and lightened his 
labors. Every month, he received some into his church, and pro- 
posed others to its communion. At one time the whole congrega- 
tion were under serious impressions. This is what perhaps few 
ministers in England had then been able to say, though such 
scenes had not been rare in this country. 

In 1755, he published his “ Scripture marks of salvation,” 
which were originally preached as sermons, and were requested by 
his hearers in a more permanent form, that the closet might revive 
the impressions made in the church. This pamphlet, which we 
have never seen, is said by Mr. Bennett to have been warm with 
the devotions of the writer’s heart, and adapted to turn the atten- 
tion exclusively to an examination of the heart and conscience of 
the reader. It was extensively circulated in England and Scot- 
land—though the distribution of tracts was not then much attended 
to. In 1757, he exerted himself, with great zeal and success, in 
behalf of the poor; and prepared to form a society for the Re- 
formation of Manners. ‘This proposal encountered scarcely any 
opposition. A society was formed, and the laws for the observ- 
ance of the sabbath were enforced in the most judicious manner, 
and with the happiest effects. 
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At the close of this year, (1757) the number of the communi- 
cants in bis church was increased to nearly three hundred. He 
extended his sphere of labor by visiting the adjacent towns and 
villages to bring wanderers into the fold of ‘hrist. He exerted 
himself among the soldiers that were quartere d or stopped near 
him, in their removals from one part of the kingdom to the other ; 
anid we have reason to believe, that he was the instrument of 
turning many of their hearts in a new and heavenly direction. 

The time now drew near that this faithful servant should return 
to account with Him that sent him; and those who had been 
taught by him how to live, were now to learn of him how to die. 
The first onset of the disease which removed him from the world, 
was not fatal. He recovered partially, from several attacks, and 
was enabled again to preach. His biographer states that the first 
confident expectation of death, which Mr. D. expressed, was when 
a month elapsed without any addition to his church. “ Now,” said 
he, I believe |] am near my end; my work is done, and I am 
going home to my rest.” With this impression of approaching 
death (to him no gloomy one) he administered the Lord’s s Suppe i, 
for the last time, December 3d. 1758. Ona the evening of that 
day he composed a meditation, a farewell to the world, which was 
published p. 629 of our last volume. 

His last illness (whic h continued about three months) gave him 
much excruciating pain; but he was sustained by faith and hope, 
and enjoyed not only the peace which the Saviour has promised to 
his disciples, but the transport which he sometimes vouchsafes. 
We do not regard the raptures of a dying bed as conclusive proof 
of a holy heart. Nor are we certain that the publication of the 
last words of ecstacy and triumph which sometimes escape the 
lips about to be sealed forever, have, alw: ys, a salutary effect. 
We therefore forbear to quote the valedictions of Mr. Darracott : 
Not that we have the slightest catse to suspect him of delirium, or 
hypocrisy, or seif-delusion—but because we fear that many are 
inclined to make such scenes the test of religion, and to indulge in 
needless anxiety respecting the condition of their friends who may 
die without the language of exultation, though they had lived the 
life of faith and love, of contrition and obedience. 


Mr. Darracott died on the 14th, of March, 1759, in the forty 
second year of his age, and, we doubt not, entered upon the 
distinguished rewards of those who turn many to righteousness. 


* On opening his Will, it was found to contain, besides the disposal of his 
property, the following statement :— 

“ It is my will and desire that I may be buried the fourth or fifth day after my 
decease about one o'clock in the morning; and that the time be ke spt secret 
froin all but such as are hereafter mentioned, who are the only persons I desire 
may attend me to my last bed. At the grave, I would have nothing said, but 
let them commit my flesh to the dust, in cheerful hope of a resurrection to 
eternal life ; let them all be concerned to give me a joyful meeting at the great 
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“It is also my desire, that my dear brother, the Rev. Mr. Fawcett be sent for, 
to preach my funeral sermon, about a month or six weeks after my decease, as 
shall suit his own conveniency. [ wonld not have hin gay a word in praise of 
me, but tell the people, that having loved them, | loved them unto the end ; and 
asa proof of it, have made choice of this word. ‘ Therefore, my brethren, dearly 
beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand fast in the Lord, dearly 
beloved.’ Phil. iv. 1. God will help my dear brother to carry home the exhor- 
tation upon their hearts, and that they will carefully attend to all the affectionate 
arguments by which the exhortation is urged My further desire is, that the 
sermon may be printed, and that my dear people would not fail to have each of 
them one, to be with them when they will see my face no more.” 


The funeral was conducted according to Mr. Darracott’s direc- 
tions. But though he evidently designed to avoid attracting a 
crowd to his grave, the time could not be kept entirely secret, and 
immense multitudes attended at that early hour. The darkness 
was dispelled by their numerous torches, and its silence broken by 
their sighs, intermingled with praises of their deceased pastor. 

The funeral sermon, which Mr. Fawcett preached at Welling- 
ton, April 15, exactly a month after his friend’s decease, was, by 
his command, silent concerning his praise. ‘The attentive multi- 
tudes, their sighs and tears, sufl ciently proclaimed the worth of 
their departed shepherd. And in the picture of a faithful pastor, 
which Mr. Fawcett drew, he manifestly intended to give the like- 
ness of his friend. 


The concluding chapter of the book, from which we have 
already made so many extracts, contains a very well written 
summary of Mr. Darracott’s character. We trust our readers 
will pardon us for inserting a few passages. 


“His disposition, says his biographer, whether it should be ascribed wholly to 
religion, or in some measure to natural temperament, was very lovely. For, 
with all that ardor which endeared him to the church and to his friends, he was 
gentle and forgiving to his enemies. It was frequently observed of him, that, 
bold as a lion in the pulpit, he was, in the intercourse of life, meek as a lamb. 
Amidst considerable opposition, he was never roused to anger. In all his 
letters, he wisely abstained from any mention of his enemies; and when a 
member of his family expressed a resolution to have no dealings with a trades- 
man who had injured him, he strongly censured the spirit, insisting that no 
difference should be made, except in favor of the offender. 

“ Though he was a very captivating preacher, he would not, as a writer of 
sermons, have acquired celebrity from the press. The fire of his heart, the 
light of his eye, the affection of his tone, and the solenmity of his manner, 
communicated an inexpressible interest, and made 
striking.” 

“Mr. Darracott was still more distinguished as a pastor than a preacher. 
He was far from resembling those whose neglect of their flocks reminds us of 
what the sacred writer says of the ostrich, that leaveth her eggs in the earth, 
and warmeth them in the sand, and forgetteth that the foot of the traveller may 
crush them, or that the wild beast may break them. Mr. D. watched with 
unwearied diligence, for the fruit of his preaching.” 

“If those who are entering on the work of the ministry may here learn that 
with moderate abilities they may indulge the hope of distinguished usefulness, 
they see also, that to consecrate themselves to this object, is to secure a life of 
happiness. While many are fretting at the weight of their labors, the obscurity 
of their station, or the smallness of their income ; this good man esteemed it 
his felicity to have no time to spare ; his honor to hide himself where he might 
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best promote the divine glory ; and his wealth to put others in possession of the 
durable riches of righteousness.”’ 

“ Far from repining that he was exiled to the narrow sphere of a little country 
town, his enlarged heart told him that his station demanded more than he had 
time or strength to accomplish. The pecuniary embarrassments, which he felt, 
were but momentary, for his wants were soon supplied ; and while they lasted, 
the strength of his faith and the ardor of his zeal prevented them from doing 
more than proving to his own conscience, and to others, that he could willingly 
make any sacrifice for Christ and his cause. The care of his family, he cheer- 
fully devolved upon Him whom he had served in the Gospel ;—nor was his con- 
fidence vain.” 

The last fifty pages of this work are filled with extracts from 
Mr. Darracott’s correspondence. We do not think they add 
greatly to the value, or to the interest of the volume. 

A reflection obtrudes itself, on closing this little book, respecting 
the doctrines of which God is pleased to bless the preaching. 
Ministers may describe forever the beauties of virtue, and the 
rewards of self-respect—may portray the vulgarity of vice, and 
exhort to aspirations after the elevated consciousness of an unre- 
proaching heart—but the effects of Darracott’s preaching will not 
ensue. 


“ Ah, tinkling cymbal, and high sounding brass, 
Smitten in vain! Such music cannot charm 
The eclipse that intercepts truth’s heavenly beam, 
And chills and darkens a wide wandering soul.” 


The course of action also, which secures success to a pastor, is 
strikingly exhibited in the book we have been examining. The 
mere routine of ministrations on the sabbath will not satisfy the con- 
science or the wishes of a minister who is worthy to be accounted 
a descendant of the pilgrim fathers of New England. 

He must be instant in season and out of season—must attend 
personally and thoroughly to the welfare of his charge, or he 
cannot anticipate nor receive the reward of a faithful servant. So 
thought Darracott, and he acted accordingly. So thought and acted 
the clerical fathers who nurtured the churches of this land. And 
so think and act their legitimate children in the ministry. 

A tear will escape from the pious reader, as he recalls the his- 
tory of the school of Doddridge, while perusing the narrative of 
the life of so lovely and so successful a pupil of that sainted mas- 
ter. And more bitter tears will flow, if he turn his thoughts to 
an institution in our own vicinity, originally consecrated ‘ to Christ 
and the Church,” but now the boasted ‘* bulwark” of a system of 
religion which its founders would have deemed treachery to the 
Captain of their salvation to adopt or countenance. 
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Tue Scriptures Not A REVELATION, BUT THE RECORD OF A 
Reveation : An Article in the Christian Examiner for Jan- 
uary, 1830. 


Ook last numbercontained an article on the question, What con- 
stitutes Infidelity ?, in which, after meeting this inquiry, the writer 
shows, by numerous quotations from standard Unitarian authors in 
Europe and America, that they fall clearly on the side of the Infi- 
del. We deem it a striking coincidence, that on the day of the 
issuing of our number, an article was published in the Christian 
Examiner, with a running title, “ The Scriptures not a Revelation 
but the record of a Revelation,” making fuller disclosures of the 
views of the conductors of that work on the subject in question, 
and confirming the conclusions we had published. We shall oc- 
cupy a few pages in examining and exposing the contents of this 
article, so far as they relate to the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

“ The question,” says the Examiner, “ between the believer and the unbelieyver 
is, whether God has made special and supernatural communications of his wis- 
dom and will to man, and whether the Bible contains those communications :” 
“ Not whether the words of this communication are grammatically the best 
words ; not whether the illustrations are rhetorically the best illustrations; not 
whether the arguments are logically the best arguments; but the question is, 
whether there is any communication at all.” 

Now we deny that the question, as here stated, is the proper 
question between the believer and unbeliever, or the Christian and 
the Infidel. We do this for two reasons. In the first place, many 
acknowledged Infidel writers would answer this question in pre- 
cisely the same manner as the Christian. Lord Bolingbroke pro- 
fessed to believe that “God had made special and supernatural 
communications of his wisdom and will to man,” and that “ the Bi- 
ble contains those communications.” ‘* Genuine Christianity,” says 
he “is contained in the Scriptures. It is the word of God.” The 
same remark may be extended to Hobbes, Tindal, Morgan, Dod- 
well, Gibbon, and perhaps others.* But, secondly, any person 
may believe that ‘‘ God has made special and supernatural commu- 
nications of his wisdom and will to man,” and that “ the Bible con- 
tains those communications,” and still not receive the Bible as the 
truth of God, or bow to it as a standard. ‘God has made a rev- 
elation to men, and the Bible contains this revelation ; but where- 
about in the Bible is it? and how much is there of it? and what 
particular parts are to be considered as revelation, and what not ?? 
These are points which none can satisfactorily determine, and con- 
cerning which there must be great and endless diversity of opinion. 
One throws away this chapter or verse, as no part of the revelation ; 
another that; and another that; and thus the whole Bible is virtu- 


* See our number for January, 1830, pp. 5, 6. 
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ally discarded, while in appearance and profession it is retained. 
‘There is a revelation in the Bible ;—but no mortal can decide in- 


fallibly, without a new revelation, what it is, or where it is, or how 
much there is of it; and hence every one is entitled to receive 
such parts, and such only, as to him appear consistent and agreea- 
ble.’* 

The real question between the believer and the infidel was pro- 
perly stated and settled in our last number ; pp. 7---10. 


“ The Christian receives the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, as coming from God—as of binding authority—as the standard of his 
faith, and the rule of his conduct; but the infidel, whatever he may professor 
pretend, never in reality does this—The intelligent Christian is not averse to 
sober and just criticism, in application to the Scriptures. He wishes the canon 
of Scripture to be investigated and established, and that whatever is inclu- 
ded in the canon may be properly explained. He wishes to possess a correct 
copy, if possible, as the inspired writers left it ; and he wishes this copy to be 
correctly interpreted, if possible according to ‘the mind of the Spirit.” But 
when all this is done to his satisfaction, he has no further questions to ask. He 
receives it all. He says, with Chillingworth in his better days, *‘ No demonstra- 
tion can be stronger than this: God hath said so, therefore it is true.” 

But the infidel is not satisfied with having a correct copy of the Seriptures, 
and with having it correctly interpreted. He does not then bow to it, as a stan- 
dard. There is acertain part of it, if not the whole, which, in his estimation, is 
not the authoritative word of God.” 


Brought to this test, it was shown in our last, that the conduc- 
tors of the Christian Examiner fall clearly on the side of the in- 
fidel. ‘The same more evidently appears from the disclosures in 
the article now before us. No manner of inspiration, not even a 
general superintendence, is here admitted as extending to the lan- 
guage of the Bible. 


“ Many of the most learned and profound Orthodox scholars have given up 
the doctrine of immediate suggestion, and retain only that of a general superin- 
tendence.t But we surely may remind them, that the Scriptures themselves 
furnish as little warrant for the doctrine of superintendence as for that of sug- 
gestion. 

he doctrine of superintendence, undoubtedly, comes not from the Scriptures, 
but from what is thought to be the exigency of the case. It is introduced to 
save the sacred writinys from the charge of possible error; a charge which we 
shall by and by undertake to show, does not, in ANYTHING MATERIAL, attach to 
them, on what we think to be a more rational and unincumbered theory. We 
see no need of supposing the apostles, for instance, to have spoken and written 
under any other influence than that of truth and goodness—truth supernaturally 
communicated to them, but not by them supernaturally taught. 


The Examiner insists, that the sacred writers had no need of 
inspiration, in composing and publishing the sacred volume. 


* Rammohun Roy, whom the Christian Register places “ in the very first rank of Chri:- 
tian Theologians,” selected and published, a few years since, such passages of the New 
Testament as he thought proper for circulation among his countrymen. This work bus 
been republished, with high encomiums, by Unitarians in this country. Mr. Jefierson, 
who claimed to be a Unitarian, and whom Dr Priestley represents as “ almost, if not alto- 
gether, such an one as we (Unitarians) are,” also made a selection, from the New Testa- 
ment, of such of “ the precepts of Jesus” as he thought to be genuine, and worthy of so 
distinguished a Reformer. 

t This representation of the views of “ many of the most learned and profound Orthodox 
scholars” respecting the Bible, we believe is wholly unfounded. 
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“ What is a revelation? It is simply the communication of certain truths to 
mankind ; truths, indeed, which they could not otherwise have fully understood 
or satisfactorily determined ; but truths nevertheless as easy to be communica- 
ted as any other. Why then is there any more need of supernatural assistance 
in this case, than in any other 2?” ‘ What particular truth, that either does be- 
long to revelation, or has been conceived to belong to it, requires an infallible 
style, or a supernatural influence for its communication 2” 

Accordingly, it is urged, with a variety of illustration, that the 
Bible is a human composition. 

“The composition of the Bible is looked upon asa human work—a work pro- 
duced by the natural operation of human thought and feeling.”—“ These wri- 
tings (the Scriptures) so far as their composition is concerned, are to be regarded 
as possessing a properly and purELY human character.’—“ The record was hu- 
man. It was, strictly speaking, and every way, a human act. The manner, the 
style, the phraseology, the choice of words, the order of thought, the selection 
of figures, comparisons, arguments, to enforce the communication, was alto- 
gether a humanwork. It was as purely human, as peculiarly individual in 
the case of every witness, as his accent, attitude, or gesture, when delivering 
his message.”’* 

The writer of this article speaks in some places as though the 
question between Unitarians and the Orthodox respected merely 
the language of Scripture—as though he believed that the 
thoughts, the ideas, were of divine inspiration. 

“We see ideas, that we ascribe to inspiration; but we see no evidence, we 
ean discern no appearance of any supernatural influence created upon the style 
either to make it perfect, or to prevent it from being imperfect. 

“ Ifsuch, then, be the natural impression arising from the perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, we are so to receive them, unless they themselves direct us otherwise. 
Do they direct us otherwise? Do they anywhere tell us that the manner of 
writing, the style, the words, came from immediate divine suggestion, or were 
subject to miraculous superintendence ?”’ 

The same writer asserts, in another place, that Unitarians do 
not deny the inspiration “ of ideas” in the New Testament, but 
“only of words.” p. 355. 

Now if the question between the two parties respected merely 
the language of the Bible, it would be one of vital importance. 
Our Saviour promised the Spirit to his disciples to teach them, as 
well how, as what they should speak. And Paul thought it 
important to acquaint the Corinthians, that he spake, ‘not in 
words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth.’ “If we should admit,” says Dr. Woods, “that the 
divine superintendence and guidance afforded to the inspired 
writers had no relation at all to the manner in which they 
exhibited either doctrines or facts; how easily might we be 
disturbed with doubts, in regard to the propriety of some of their 
representations? We should most certainly consider them as 
liable to all the inadvertencies and mistakes, to which uninspired 


* It is implied here, as it is in other parts of the article under examination, that the 
characteristic differences of style in the sacred writers goes to disprove their inspiration. 
We have no time to discuss this old infidel objection to the Word of God ; nor is it ne- 
cessary. Those who wish to see it removed may consult Dr. Woods’ Lectures on sneer 
fation, pp. 25—28, and Wilson’s Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, pp. 317—331. 
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men are commonly liable; and we should think ourselves per- 
fectly justified in undertaking to charge them with real errors and 
faulis as to style, and to show how their language might have 
been improved ; and, in short, to treat their writings just as we 
treat the writings of Shakspeare and Addison. ‘ Here,’ we might 
say, ‘ Pau! was unfortunate in the choice of words; and here his 
language does not express the ideas which he must have intended 
to convey. Here the style of John was inadvertent; and here it 
was faulty ; and here it would have been more agreeable to the 
nature of the subject, and would have more accurately expressed 
the truth, had it been altered thus.’ ” 

We hear it questioned, in the article before us, whether “‘ some 
of the illustrations ” of Scripture ‘are judicious,” and whether 
some “of the arguments of Paul are logical.” ‘ Some things ” 
in the Bible, it is said, “were hastily written, some things negli- 
gently,” and “some things not in the exact logical order of 
thought.” “The light” of revelation, “in its visitations to the 
earth, has struggled through the medium of human imperfection, 
through mists of prejudice, and clouds.”—lIt is plain from this 
specimen, as well as from the nature of the case, that were the 
language of Scripture wholly uninspired, there would be no end 
of cavilling in regard to it, and the Bible itself could no longer be 
regarded as an infallible directory in the things of religion. 

The Bible, it should be remembered, was not given us as a 
philosophical speculation, with which to exercise and amuse the 
understanding ; but as a system of rules, “a code of laws,” 
which men are to obey in this world, and by which they are to be 
tried and judged hereafter. Suppose, then, that the Congress of 
the United States should enact a code of laws for the government 
of the nation, but should neglect to reduce them to writing, 
leaving it to the auditors and reporters in the halls and galleries to 

ublish them in such form and manner as they thought best. 
NVho would feel the least confidence in such laws? Who could 
tell, for certainty, what the laws were? Who could know 
whether he had kept them, or transgressed them? And if 
arraigned for trial on such laws, who could more than conjecture 
whether he ought to be acquitted or condemned? The truth is, 
that such laws would be no Jaws at all. They would not come 
authenticated to the nation, and not an individual would be under 
the least obligation to regard them.—So, in the case before us, if 
the Bible, as to the language of it, is not from God, then we 
have no authenticated revelation from God. All we know of his 
laws, his purposes, his promises, his threatenings, the way of life, 
and the way of death, we are left to gather from mere human 
testimony—the testimony of those who were as weak, as igno- 
rant, as forgetful, and as liable to mistakes and prejudices, as 
ourselves ; and what confidence, on such ground, can be reposed 
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in the Bible? We havé not the word of God, but the mere 
testimony of men, on which to rely; and who can pretend to 
determine whether the foundation of his hope is sure? 

These remarks go to show, that, were the question between the 
Orthodox and Unitarians such as has been pretended—did it 
respect merely the language of Scripture, it would, in that case, 
be a momentous question, going to the very foundation of our 
faith, and of our everlasting hopes. But the question, thus 
stated, great as it may be, is not the sole, or perhaps the principal 
one in this controversy. For in regard to some portions of the 
Bible, Unitarians no more believe the tdeas inspired, than they 
do the words. This is evident from the article before us. 

“The inspired penmen usually wrote in conformity with the philosophy of 
their respective ages—in conformity, therefore, with some portions of natural 
and metaphysical philosophy that are false.” 

“ It cannot be denied that there are some slight discrepancies in the evan- 
gelical narratives.” 

“There are among our sacred books, mistakes in philosophy, and discrepan- 
cies in slatements of facts.” 

But in these ‘ mistakes in philosophy, and discrepancies in 
statements of facts,” the fault must have been, not in the language 
only, but in the ideas intended to be conveyed. Again, 

“ Unbelievers have derived more plausible and just objections from the pre- 
vailing theological assumptions with :egard to our sacred books, than from any 
other quarter. The attacks which are usually made upon the philosophy of 
Moses, the imprecations of David, the differences among the apostles, the obscu- 
rities of Paul, and upon instances of puerility, coarseness and indelicacy in style, 
or inappositeness in illustration, are al! of this nature.” 


But in “ the philosophy of Moses, the imprecations of David,” 
and “the differences (contradictions) among the apostles,” the 
fault could not have been in the mere words, but in the sense, the 
meaning, which the words expressed. 

The writer before us makes a similar distinction to that of Dr. 
Ware, between “ the doctrises” of the sacred writers, and their 
“arguments, illustrations, and topics of persuasion,” considering 
the former as of divine inspiration, but the latter as “ the sugges- 
tions of their own minds.” This distinction he illustrates in the 
following manner : 


“*¢ Whoever appeals to reason,’ it has been very justly said, ‘ waves, quo ad 
hoc, his claim to inspiration.’ When an inspired teacher says to us, ‘ This doc- 
trine is true’—that is one thing—we receive the declaration on his simple au- 
thority. But when he says, ‘1 can prove this to yon by a series of arguments’ 
—that is another thing. When he says, ‘ this is true, because’-—the utterance 
of that word arouses our reason. It is not implicit faith that is then demanded, 
but an attentive consideration of the force of arguments. The thing argued de- 
mands faith; but the argument, from its very nature, appeals te reason ; and it 
is the very office of reason to judge whether the argument is sound and sufficient. 
And so when a sacred writer says,‘ This doctrine is true, and it is like such a 
thing, or it may be so illustrated,’ he appeals to our judgement and taste, and 
we may, without in the least questioning the thing asserted, inquire into the 
fitness, force, and elegance of the illustration, allegory, or figure by which it i@ 
set forth.” 
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But if the arguments and illustrations of the sacred writers 
were from their own minds, then the ideas conveyed in these 
arguments and illustrations were not inspired, any more than the 
words used to express them. 

veory advanced in this article, it does no 

According to the theory advanced in this article, it d t 
appear that the office of a prophet or an apostle differed mate- 
rially from that of the ordinary preacher. 

“ When prophet or apostle presents himself to us as a messenger from God; 
we receive him in the simple und actual character, which has been marked out 
in this discussion. We consider him as saying,‘ I bear to you, a message from 
God, to which I demand reverent heed; I give you, from divine inspiration, 
assurance of certain solemn and momentous truths; but I do not say that every 
word and phrase | use, every simile, and allegory, and consideration by which 
I endeavor to explain or enforce my message, is divine, any more than that 
my countenance, speech, and action are divine. The distinction is easy, and 
you ought not to misapprehend it. I speak to you from God; but still lam 
aman. J speak after the manner of men, and for the peculiarities of my own 
manner, mind, country, and age, | do not presume to make the Univer- 
sal and Eternal wisdom answerable.’ It is as when an earthly government sends 
its ambassador to a revolted province. The person invested with sucha charac- 
ter has a two fold office to discharge. He has to lay down propositions, tomake 
offers of forgiveness and reconciliation. These are from the government. He 
has to explain and urge these propositions and offers, by such language, illustra- 
tions, and arguments as the exigency requires. These are from himself, ‘It 
is thus,’ might the ambassabor of God say, ‘it is thus that I address the chil- 
dren of men. My message is divine ; my manner of delivering it, is human.’ ” 

But is it not true of every autliorized preacher of the Gospel, 
that he is an ambassador from God to a revolted world? His 
message is divine ;—received, not indeed by immediate inspira- 
tion, but from those who were inspired. But his language, illus- 
trations, and arguments are human. ‘These are from himself. 
In what important respect, therefore, does he differ from an 
apostle? And why may we not, on this ground, censure the 
style, the language, the illustrations, the arguments, and, to a 
certain extent, the sentiments of the apostles, with as great 
freedom and with as much propriety, as we do those of an 
ordinary sermon ? 

The views of Unitarians respecting the Bible, as disclosed in 
the article here considered, are briefly these :—No manner of 
inspiration, not even a general superintendence, attaches to the 
language of Scripture. It is the word of man, and not of God, 
and is to be regarded, entirely and throughout, as a Auman 
composition.* And as to the tdeas conveyed by this language, 
though some of them are inspired, others are not, and every one 
must judge for himself, (though he has no certain means of 
judging) how much to receive as a revelation from God, and how 
much to impute to the ignorance, the prejudice, the ingenuity, or 
the device of man. 


* The Christian Register, remarking on this article in the Examiner, says, “It is 
unanswerably shown that they (the Scriptures) make no claim to be the work of a literal 
inspiration.” With this assertion, let the reader compare 2 Peter i. 21. 2 Tim. iii. 16, 


Gsb. i. 1) 1 Cor. ii. 13. and xiv. 37. 1 Thess. ii. 13, 
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The course which this discussion has taken, and the disclosures 
to which it has led, are, in our view, deeply serious. It was 
introduced by us, not lightly, nor with a wish to injure, but under 
a high sense of responsibility, and with the most solemn convic- 
tions of duty. That an outcry would be raised, and that hard 
things would be said of us, with a view to prejudice the public 
mind, and turn it off from the momentous question in debate, we 
had no reason to doubt. But we are not to be thus intimidated or 
restrained. The Bible is too dear to us to be given up—as a 
whole, or in part—without a struggle. The eternal interests of 
myriads now living, and of generations yet to live, are of too 
much consequence to be, at once and so readily, abandoned. 
When we see efforts making which we sincerely believe, so far as 
their influence reaches, go, not to bedim, but to extinguish the 
light from heaven, we canuot cease to warn our fellow travellers 
through a dark and treacherous world of the dangers that await 
them. 

The conductors of the Christian Examiner, if we understand 
their allusion, regard us as ‘ exulting with apparent delight over 
what we profess to think their fatal skepticism.’ But that we 
exult or rejoice on account of their skepticism, (we fear their 
fatal skepticism,) is far from the truth. We rejoice, indeed, that 
the cloak of concealment is beginning to be thrown off, and that 
they are disposed to explain to the world their views. We 
commend their frankness in so doing, and entreat them to keep 
nothing back. But that we rejoice on account of their adopting 
such views, is most untrue, and to throw out insinuations to that 
effect we think uncharitable. We are conscious of no unfriendly 
feeling towards the conductors of the Unitarian periodicals, or 
those associated with them. ‘They are our fellow mortals, hasting 
with us to the judgement, and ‘ our heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for them is, that they may be saved.’ That we regard their 
system generally, and especially their views of the Bible, as of 
destructive tendency, we have never attempted to conceal. They 
are views which we shall endeavor, by all fair methods, to expose 
and refute. We shall continue to warn our fellow men against 
them, and do all in our power to limit their prevalence. But so 
far from rejoicing that any around us have adopted such views, 
and such a system, we should rejoice with joy unutterable to see 
them abandoning it. We would go forth to meet them with tears 
of gratitude and joy, could we see them returning to the religion 
of their fathers, acknowledging the Bible as the word of God, 
and humbly embracing those holy doctrines, which he has re- 
vealed for their ‘ instruction in righteousness.’ 
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Tue First Setrriters or New Encuanp; or Conquest 
oF THE Pequops, NaRRAGANSETTS, AND PoKaNoKets. As 
related by a Mother to her Children. By a Lady of Massa- 
chusetts. Boston: Munroe and Francis. 1829. pp. 282. 


We know nothing of the writer of this volume, except that 
she is a professed believer and admirer of modern Unitarianism, 
and consequently a violent opposer of that ‘ system of religion 
which was planted on this soil by the first settlers of New 
England.” The result of her inquiries, as here exhibited, and as 
they stand connected with the subject of religion, may be stated 
in the following propositions. 

1. Our pilgrim fathers, “the first settlers of New England,” 
were monsters of injustice and cruelty. 


They “rent asunder the bands of humanity and brotherhood, thus destroying 
social happiness and confidential intercourse, and giving force and scope to the 
most hateful passions.” p. 94. They destroyed the natives “ with as little 
compassion and compunction as’ they would “ the wild beasts of the forests,” 
and manifested “a hard and merciless disposition, truly unnatural and deplo- 


rable.” pp. 32, 37. 
2. The horrid cruelties, practised by the Pilgrims, were the 
necessary result of their Calvinistic principles. 


“ We may in truth imagine, that a sect.—who ascribe to God passions highly 
vindictive and unjust,—who represent this universal Parent as having formed 
rational creatures for the express purpose of inflicting on them torments the 
most excruciating and endless, without allowing them any chance or power to 
escape,—and who also believe, that the small number whom he has ordained 
to be happy, have been redeemed by the sufferings and blood of a benevolent 
and perfect being, who has given himself a willing victim to satisfy divine 
vengeance,—may have believed themselves authorized to inflict all the evil in 
their power on wretches who are born to suffer.’* pp. 30, 31. 


3. The Calvinistic principles of the Pilgrims, which instigated 
them to such shocking barbarities, were derived from the Old 
Testament. 


“ The conviction of the Jews having been set apart from all other nations by 
God to preserve a knowledge of his true character and attributes, and antho- 
rized to destroy the Canaanites, whom lie had purposely left to follow their 
own wicked devices, is assuredly the strong hold of Calvinism ; for, if it be 
admitted that God had chosen a people who were commanded to punish and 
exterminate a portion of His creatures who had been blinded and kept in 
ignorance of the truth, then is the doctrine of election firmly established.” 

. 95. 

“ The main prop of Calvinism is found in the election of the Jews, with all 
their vices, to be the peculiar favorites of heaven.” p. 110. 

Our fathers had “ the vain belief of their being a chosen people, and, like 
the Israelites, authorized by God to destroy or drive out the heathen, as they 
styled the Indians.” p. 32. 


4. The Old Testament, though “ highly valuable,” as contain- 


* This is a specimen of the manner in which the religious principles of our fathers are 
misrepresented and caricatured throughout the volume. 
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ing “many sublime passages and beautiful images,” and an 
“interesting portion of ancient history,” is, in many parts of it, 
untrue, unworthy of God, has no connexion with the religion of 
Jesus, and ought to be separated from ii.—To this proposition, 
we ask the particular attention of our readers. If the work 
before us contains it, we make no apology for denominating it an 
infidel publication. If it does not contain it, we know not what 
meaning to attach to the terms. 


“The sanguinary institutions of the Jews,” (institutions which the Bible 
assures us were appointed of God,) “ from which we have derived our crude 
and unworthy notions respecting the Deity, can have no connexion with the 
pure and heavenly religion of Jesus.” p. 5. 

“[T have before stated to you the pernicious effects resulting from the 
supposition that the figurative style of writing, common in the Eastern world, 
should be construed as containing the literal import of what was related, and 
the evil consequences produced by associating with our benign religion the 
history and sanguinary transactions of the Israelites. Errors like these cannot 
be too much exposed, anc we may venture to predict that Christianity will 
never fully exert its purifying influences till this unhallowed connexion be 
dissolved.” pp 94, 95. 

“To me it appears altogether wonderful to find highly gifted and benevolent 
men, who have abjured and denounced the base and incongruous dogmas which 
have so long obscured aud marred the sublime doctrines of Christianity, still 
advocate the connexion supposed to subsist between the historical relations of 
the Old Testament, and the doctrines of the inspired teacher of the New Tes- 
tament: or in any way admit a comparison of Moses and Christ, so highly 
derogatory to the character of this divine personage.” p. 96 

“Itis assuredly wonderful, and altogether irreconcileable with the dictates 
of reason and moral sensibility, that a book containing the history of a people 
whose vices create in unsophistic ated minds a moral aversion too great 
overcome, should be acknowledged to have an intimate and necessary con- 
nexion with a belief in Jesus; and [ am unable to repress the mingled emotions 
of shame and regret excited by reflecting on the extreme incongruity of exhib- 
iting characters so utterly unworthy, as examples for imitation toa foreign 
people, with a view to prove the superior purity and efficacy of our re ligion, 
and prevent human sacrifices.” pp. 104, 105. 

“ | have had frequent occasions to remark on the injury done to C hristianity 
by the pernicious practice of associating with it the historical transactions and 
[divine] institutions of the Jews. It is by nourishing this root of iniquity, 
which may be likened to the parasite plant which blights and destroys the fair 
tree to which it clings for support, th ut ample scepe has been afforded for the 
commission of those countless crimes which have been perpetrated under the 
sanction of religion.” pp. 107, 108. 

The rejection of the Old ‘Testament “ will relieve many from pe rplexing 
doubts relative to the divine attributes, which have appeared to them so con- 
tradictory and uncertain; while others will be reclaimed from skepticism who 
have been made to think that there is the same authority for believing in the 
Old Testament, as in the New. By rejecting those parts of the former which 
are so unsuitable and discordant to the spirit of the Gospel, with all those 
degrading and unworthy representations of the high and lofty One who 
inhabiteth eternity, it will brighte n and make clear the path whic h has so long 
been encumbered with thorns.” pp. 109, 110. 


to be 


The Scriptures represent the ancient Jews as the peculiar, 
chosen people of God, favored, beyond all other people, with the 
means of religious instruction. ‘The Lord hath chosen Jacob 
unto himself, and Israel for his peculiar treasure.”* 


* Ps. cxxxv. 4. See also Deut. vii. 6. xiv, 2. xxvi. 18. Is. xliv. 1, 2. &c. 
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But this sentiment, the writer of the work before us peremp- 
torily denies. 
“ It appears to be wanting in respect for the moral attributes of the Deity 


to represent him as having chosen a people, so destitute of goodness, to be his 
peculiar favorites.” p. 98. 


** Caroline. You think, mother, there is sufficient proof that the Jews were 
not a favored people, or better instructed than other nations in the knowledge 
of God? 


“* Mother. This, in my opinion, is susceptible of demonstration.” p. 102. 


The Bible represents the ceremonies of the Jewish worship as 
appointed of God, and ordered with a view to preserve them 
separate from the superstitions of the surrounding nations. Lev. 
xx. 24—-26. But our authoress represents these ceremonies as 
strongly resembling those of the heathen, and in some instances 
as copied from them. 


“The rites and ceremonies of the Jews very nearly resembled those of the 
neighboring nations, particularly those of Egypt, from whom they copied the 
garments of their priests.” “The Cherubim resembled the Egyptian Isis, who 
was worshipped under a great variety of forms.” p. 100. 


5. The writer of this work has abundant charity for heathen 
and idolators, ancient and modern—for almost everything except 
Calvinism, which she represents as the most horrible superstition 
which ever infected the minds of men. 


‘The people of Egypt, like all other nations, worshipped one supreme 
Deity, whose most adorable attributes, power, wisdom, and goodness, were 
frequently personified,,and under various forms received distinct homage. 
Gratitude, also, for the gifts esteemed most beneficial, led them to pay venera- 
tion to the ox, and some other animals, who most contributed to supply their 
wants, or to preserve them from danger or loss ; and probably, like the 
Hindoos, as they perceived in all nature traces of divine goodness, they were 
led to recognise the Almighty in all His works. It appears wrong to me to 
call such a people idolators, though in many instances they may have trans- 
gressed the bounds of moderation.’’ p. 70. 

*« 1 have before explained to you the notions entertained of inferior deities 
by ancient nations, who, in their prayers and votive offerings, hoped to receive, 
through their mediation and influence, the forgiveness of their sins, and to find 
favor in the sight of the great Parent of the universe; and they naturally 
believed that those who had been the benefactors of mankind while on earth, 
would still endeavor to preserve and intercede for them in another state of 
existence.” p. 251. 

‘**In the character and principles of Jesus, we recognize him as a teacher 
inspired by God to illustrate and confirm these divine impressions, which He 
hath graciously written on the heart. In the minds of our aborigines, this law 
hath not been darkened or corrupted by supersteticn, and they are guided by the 
pure lustre of that light which is from above, when not contaminated by our 
viees.’’ pp. 253, 254. 


In the following extract, quoted with approbation from a 
sermon by the Rev. Mr. Upham of Salem, the religion of the 
Indians is represented as even superior, in some respects, to that 
of our fathers. 

“ These sons of the forest carried all their household gods away with them, 


as they slowly and reluctantly departed on their long and dismal journey 
toward the setting sun. And, even if they had imparted to their Christian 
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successors a portion of their own religious faith, it would not, perhaps, have 
been an injury. There was a purity and sub/imity in the religion of the 
untaught Indian, which could not but have exerted a corrective and restrain- 
ing influence upon the complicated and gloomy doctrines, towards which 
Christians were then inclined.” p. 270. 


The views of the writer respecting Calvinism, and the exu- 
berance of her charity towards Calvinists of the present day, 
may be gathered from the following sentences. 


“T have before had occasion to remark, that no superstition could be com- 
pared to Calvinism in its demoralizing, petrifying effects. However erroneous 
may be the belief of the Hindoos, their self-devotion has something in it great 
and impressive, because it is themselves who are the victims, nor dou they, by 
any vain subtilty, expect to avoid respensibility.” p. 117. 

“The opponents to this benign system [Unitarianism] daily manifest the 
same inveteracy which has marked the proceedings of those who have, 
(whenever circumstances admitted,) put in execution every species of torture, 
imprisonment, and death, with a view to silence their adversaries, nor will this 
censure be deemed unmerited by those who attend to the denunciations which 
are perpetually fulminated against all who dissent from the self-elected judges, 
who contend for infallibility and exclusive privileges.” pp. 108, 109. 

“We know by sad experience, that whenever an opportunity is given [to 
Calvinists] for persecuting their opponents, they are all induced to join, or 
acquiesce in doing them all the evil in their power, in the full conviction that 
they are serving and honoring Him, whose high behest they are bound to 


fulfil.” p. 115. 


Having repeated the oft-refuted calumny that Servetus “ was 
burned by a slow fire, amidst the exultation and scoffs of Calvin,” 
the daughter replies, 


* But you do not believe, mother, that all Calvinists approve of such horrible 
persecutions ¢ 

** Mother. As that sect acknowledze Calvin to be their head and leader, we 
are compelled to suppose they would dcem themselves authorized to follow his 
example, whenever an vppurtunity presents.” p. 117. 


6. As the writer believes the religion of the heathen to be 
preferable to that of her Orthodox neighbors, she of course 
considers all missionary operations (excepting those of the Deist, 
Rammohun Roy,) as nearly, if not entirely useless. Mr. Eliot’s 
converts among the Indians were injured, rather than benefitted, 
by the change they had experienced. 


“ Sausaman, (who had been the counsellor, and pretended friend of Philip, 
but after, by the frequent solicitations of Mr. Eliot, whose convert he had 
previously been, joined the enemies of his country,) betrayed his master, and 
was made the principal instrument in his destruction. We have reason to 
suppose that the Indian converts were induced to believe it to be a part of their 
duty to betray their unbelieving countrymen, who were already doomed to 
never-ending wo for their unbelief.” p. 77 

““The vast sums expended in vain and nearly useless endeavors to gain 
proselytes in foreign and far distant lands, would, if rightly improved, be of 
incalculable benefit at home.” p. 273. 

“The admiration, excited by the noble efforts of Rammohun Roy, to reclaim 
his own countrymen fiom idolatry and superstition, and teach them the path of 
duty, affords an important and striking lesson to others, to follow the example 
of this inestimable individual, whose magnanimous efforts have conferred 
infinitely greater benefits on the people of India, than all the missionaries who 
have ever visited its shores.” p. 230. 
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We have thus given our readers some idea of this work, which 
is published as a conversation between a mother and her daugh- 
ters, and is now circulating through New England. We have no 
room for extended remarks, nor do we think them necessary. 
The work is chiefly interesting, as it exhibits the views entertained 
by many, and beginning to be openly advanced, respecting the 
Old ‘Testament. The lovers of the Bible will see in it the 
tendency of things, and the necessity of awaking to a sense of 
their danger. 

The sympathy of the writer for the Indians, so far as founded 
on truth, and the interest she manifests on the subject of their 
threatened removal, we, of course, approve. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Brsuicat ILLustTRATIons. 


From Jowett’s Christian Researches. 
House of the Dead. 


While walking out, one evening, says Dr. Jowett, a few fields’ 
distance from Deir el Kamr, with Hanna Doomani, the son of my 
host, to see a detached garden belonging to his father, he pointed 
out to me, near it, a small solid stone building, apparently a house: 
very solemuly adding, “ Kabbar béity,” the sepulchre of our fam- 
ily. It had neither door nor window. He then directed my atten- 
tion to a considerable number of similar buildings, at a distance, 
which, to the eye, are exactly like houses; but which are, in fact, 
family mansions for the dead. 

Perhaps this custom may have been of great antiquity ; and may 
serve to explain some Scripture phrases. The prophet Samuel was 
buried in his house at Ramah: 1 Sam. xxv. 1: It could hardly be 
in his dwelling-house. Joab also, “‘ was buried in his own house.” 
1 Kings ii. 34, “ I know that thou wilt bring me to death, and to the 
house appointed for all the living.” Job xxx. 23. 


Psalms, cxxix. 6. “‘ Let them be as the grass upon the house tops, 
which withereth afore it groweth up.” 

In the morning, the master of the house laid in a stock of earth; 
which was carried up, and spread evenly on the top of the house, 
which is flat. ‘The whole roof is thus formed of mere earth, laid on, 
and rolled hard and flat. On the top of every house is a large stone 
roller, for the purpose of hardening and flattening this layer of rude 
soil, so that the rain may not penetrate: but upon this surface, as 
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may be supposed, grass and weeds grow freely. It is to such grass 
that the Psalmist alludes, as useless and bad—** Let them be as the 
grass upon the house-tops, which withereth afore it groweth up.” 


Isaiah, lii. 2. ‘ Shake thyself from the dust; arise; sit down, 
O Jerusalem.” 

It is no uncommon thing to see an individual, or a group of per- 
sons, even when very well-dressed, sitting, with their feet drawn un- 
der them, upon the bare earth, passing whole hours in idle conversa- 
tion. Europeans would require a chair; but the natives here prefer 
the ground. In the heat of summer and autumn, it is pleasant to 
them to while away their time in this manner under the shade of a 
tree. Richly adorned females, as well as men, may often be seen 
thus amusing themselves. As may naturally be expected, with what- 
ever care they may, at first sitting down, choose their place, yet the 
flowing dress by degrees gathers up the dust: as this occurs, they 
from time to time, arise, adjust themselves, shake off the dust, and 
then sit down again. The captive daughter of Zion, therefore, 
brought down to the dust of suffering and oppression, is com- 
manded to arise and shake herself from that dust, and then, with 
grace and dignity, and composure and security, to sit down ; to take 
as it were, again, her seat and her rank amid the company of the 
nations of the earth, which had before afflicted her, and trampled 
her to the earth. 

It may be proper to notice, that Bishop Lowth gives another ren- 
dering—Arise, ascend thy lofty seat—and quotes Eastern customs 
to justify the version: but I see no necessity for the alteration, al- 
though to English ears it may sound more appropriate. A person 
of rank in the East often sits down upon the ground, with his atten- 
dants about him. 


The following illustration of the parable of the ten virgins, (Matt. xxv. 1—13) 
is by an English Clergyman now in India, once “the friend and coadjutor of 
Dr. Buchanan.” 


The luminaries mentioned in the parable are, in the original, 
lampades, in our translation rendered /amps. It would be needless 
to inform the classical scholar that /ampas is not what ordinary 
English readers understand by a lamp (that being luchnos) but 
properly signifies a dorch. It may be a question, however, in what 
manner oil was applied to such an instrument or luminary as a 
torch. 

Now, what occurs in India, presents us with a ready answer. 
When we are going to travel at night through unfrequented places 
in that country, where keeping up a light is very important, we do 
not trust ourselves to a lantern, as in a town or station; but a man 
is hired, who carries in his right hand a kind of torch, having a large 
head of tow, or other bibulous substance, in his left a vessel, out of 
which he keeps occasionally pouring oil upon the lighted tow. This 
makes a large strong flame, much stronger than that of the wick of 
alamp. The blaze brightens the whole path, and defies the power 
of rain or wind, to extinguish it. 
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Before I was set to thinking, by observing this, I remember some- 
times inaccurately quoting Holy Scripture, by exhorting the people 
of a congregation to have oil in ther lamps. 1 believe I was not 
singular: whereas if we look into St. Matthew we find no such ex- 
pression ; but it is there, ‘ Oil in their vessels with their lamps.’ 


ANECDOTE, 


The following anecdote is related by Whiston. Memoirs, Vol. i. p. 362. 

** There is a story, how a learned Friar of Italy, famous for’ his 
learning and preaching, was commanded to preach before the Pope 
at a year of Jubilee; and to be the better furnished, he repaired a 
good while before to Rome, to see the fashion of the Conclave, to 
accommodate his sermon the better. When the day came he was to 
preach, having ended his prayer, and looking a long time about, at 
last he cried with a loud voice three times, ‘St. Peter was a fool— 
St. Peter was a fool—Sr. Perer was roo.!!’ Which words being 
spoken, he came out of the pulpit. Being afterwards convented be- 
fore the Pope, and asked why he so curried himself, he answered, 
‘Surely, holy Father, if a Priest may go to heaven abounding in 
wealth, honor and preferment, and live at ease, never or seldom to 
preach ;—then surely, St. Peter was a fool, who took such a hard 
way, in travelling, in fasting, in preaching, to go thither.” 
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SOCIETY FOR PROPAGATING THE GOSPEL AMONG THE INDIANS 
AND OTHERS IN NORTH AMERICA, 


In the notice of Dr. Wisner’s sermon before this Society, contained in our 
last, we expressed our disappointment “at finding no treasurer’s report 
published the present year.” The following account of the state of the 
treasury has since been given to the public by Alden Bradford, Esq., 
Secretary of the Society. 

“In Bank Stock, $18,700—(?,000 of which was for six months 
only,) the income being $698. In Insurance Company Stock, 
$1, 200—$7,200. Depo-ited at 5 per cent. $700, six months, 
$1,850. Mortgages, $13,900—$564,00. Cash on hand, chiefly 
due missionaries, (Oct. 22d,) $806,47 ; and collections, (Nov. 6th) 
$115,64. 

“The Treasurer observes, that the income has been diminished, 
by the failure of the Boston and American Banks to make a 
dividend in October last—but chiefly through the failure of a 
person, who has a large sum loaned him, on mortgage, by the 
former Treasurer, to pay the interest thereon for four years, 
amounting to $1,080. Without intending to criminate the former 
Treasurer, it is but just to observe, that the security held for 
payment of some large sums was not sufficient, that the interest 
had not been received thereon; that the present Treasurer has 
given particular and efficient attention to the subject, and has 
taken care to obtain new and sufficient security.” 
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It was also stated, in the notice referred to, that ‘all the missionaries 
appointed by the Society, with possibly one exception, were, so far as we 
have been able to ascertain, Orthodox, till since the death of its late President, 
the Hon. William Phillips, who left to it a legacy of $5,000.” Mr. Bradford 
doubts the correctness of this statement, and mentions the names of several, 
who have been employed by the Society, who, though they were not all 
*¢ Unitarians, in the modern acceptation of the term,” yet ** were not of such 
theological opinions as to entitle them to the epithet of Orthodoz, as usually 
understood.” 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 

1. Suggestions respecting Improvements in Education, preseried 
to the Trustees of the Hartford Female Seminary, and published 
at their request. By Carnarine E. Beecuer. Hartford: Packard 
and Butler. 1829. pp. 84. 


This work is scarcely a proper subject of criticism, as it was 
intended primarily for the consideration of those to whom it was 
presented, and for the accomplishment of a mere local object. We 
recommend it, however, as deserving a wider circulation than that 
for which it was prepared, and as calculated to promote other 
important objects, besides that of enlarging the Female Seminary 
at Hartford. It is evidently the production of a vigorous mind— 
the result of much thought, and of a treasured experience in the 
difficult employment of school education. It seems to have been 
the plan of the writer to point out defects in the common systems 
of education, suggesting, as she passes along, appropriate remedies. 
The first of the defects here mentioned ts, 

‘*That the formation of the minds of children has not been made a 
profession, securing wealth, influence, and honor to those who enter it.’? ‘Lhe 
business of teaching has too often ‘* been looked upon as the resource of 
poverty, or as a drudgery suited only to inferior minds,’’ ‘* and few have 
engaged in it, except those whose talents would not allow them to rise in other 
professions, or who have only made it a temporary resort, till better prospects 
should offer.’’ 

Other defects are, “the want of proper school books;” the 
habit “of committing to memory words, instead of acquiring 
ideas;” the “ notion that the communication of knowledge,” 
rather than stimulating the mind of the pupil to action, ‘is the 
primary and almost the sole object of instruction;” ‘the neglect 
of using objects of sight to aid in illustrating and communicating 
ideas ;”’ that pupils have not been taught “‘ to instruct others ;” 
“that the public have no standard by which to test the character of 
schools ;” and “that the great principle of the division of labor 
has never, until very recently, and only in a few instances, been 
introduced into school education.” 
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*¢ But,” says Miss B., ‘the most important and most neglected department 
in education still remains unfilled and unsustained in all our seminaries. We 
have yet to learn what could be effected, were the cultivation of the social 
feelings, and the formation and correction of the moral character and habits, 
the distinct department of one person, who should by talents and experience 
be suitably qualified.” ‘The writer holds that it ought to be a maxim in 
education, that there is no defect in character, habits, or manners, but is 
susceptible of remedy.” 

With these views as to the importance of moral education, in 
distinction from intellectual, it was a leading purpose of the writer, 
in addressing the trustees of the seminary over which she presides, 
to induce them to furnish additional accommodations, that an 
assistant principal might be employed, and the moral cultivation of 
the pupils be made a direct and prominent object. Whether all 
will be accomplished in this department of education which our 
authoress represents as practicable, we think doubtful. That much, 
however, may be done, by strict attention, timely directions and 
encouragements, a proper example, and a well regulated govern- 
ment, towards forming the character for virtue and happiness, we 
have no doubt. We hope, at least, that the experiment may be 
tried. The prospect even of partial success is sufficiently animat- 
ing, to compensate for any sacrifices or responsibilities that may be 
necessarily incurred. 


2. Strictures on the Review of Dr. Spring’s Dissertation on the 
Means of Regeneration, in the Christian Spectator for 1829. By 
3 Ss / y 
Bennet Tyver, D. D., Pastor of the Second Congregational 


Church in Portland, Me. Portland: Shirley and Hyde. 1829. 
pp. 64. 

In the last volume of the Christian Spectator are several articles 
on “the Means of Regeneration,” commenced as a review of Dr. 
Spring’s Essay on that subject, but continued as an independent 
discussion. These articles—written, as all allow, with distinguished 
ability—have been read with a variety of emotions by different 
individuals ;—by some, with great satisfaction; by others, with 
equal dissatisfaction ; and by others, with a degree of hesitation 
and embarrassment. Dr. Tyler is one of those who are dissatisfied 
with the discussion in the Spectator, and the object of the work 
before us is to make the public acquainted with the grounds of his 
dissatisfaction. After several preliminary remarks on the use of 
terms, the hypothesis of the reviewer in the Spectator is stated, as 
follows, viz. 

« That antecedent to regeneration,” (in what the reviewer calls the restricted 


sense,) “ there is a suspension of the selfish principle in the sinner’s heart ; 


that certain acts are then performed by him, which are not dictated by 
selfishness, but by self-love; and that these constitute using the means of 
regeneration.” 

Respecting this hypothesis, Dr. T. suggests the following queries: 
1. Whether it does not make regeneration ‘‘ a gradual and progres- 
sive work ;”” 2. Whether it “‘ does not involve the inconsistency of 


supposing that the heart is changed, antecedent to regeneration ;” 
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3. Whether, on this ground, the sinner, “while using the means of 
regeneration,’ can feel any “conviction of sin;” 4. “ Whether 
the scheme of the reviewer does not dispense with the necessity of 
divine influence in regeneration ;”’ 5. Whether it “does not rep- 
resent the sinner as laboring under a natural inability to do his 
duty ;” 6. Whether it is not inconsistent with “the doctrine of 
sovereign, distinguishing grace ;” and 7. Whether, “if drawn out 
in detail, and inculcated by the teachers of religion,” it ‘* has not a 
direct tendency to stifle conviction of sin, and produce spurious 
conversions.’ —It would be impossible, in this brief notice, to give 
our readers so much as the plan of the work before us. It is 
written throughout with great clearness and candor, and should be 
read, if possible, by all who have read the articles in the Spectator. 
It does not become us, at this stage of the discussion, to attempt 
deciding any seeming differences betwixt our brethren. We pre- 
sume the reviewer will think that he has been misunderstood, and 
of course that he has not been justly represented; and, as Dr. 
Tyler observes, should the effect of the Strictures be to “ call forth 
from him explanations, satisfactory to the minds of his ministerial 
brethren, no unimportant object will be gained.” If the discussion 
is to be continued, we hardly need express the hope that all 
concerned will endeavor to be explicit, treat one another as 
brethren, and set an example of affectionate inquiry after truth, 
instead of an impetuous struggle for victory.—At the close of the 
work before us, the author has summed up, in several propositions, 
what he considers as essential to the doctrine of regeneration; and 
we presume that most of his Orthodox brethren, without excepting 
the conductors of the Christian Spectator, will cordially assent to 
the statement he has given : 

**1. Man is a moral agent, and capable of obeying every divine command. 

*¢2. He is a rebel against God, and loves his rebellion. 

3. God commands him immediately to repent and return to his allegiance. 
**4. He is able to repent, if he will. The duty is easy and reasonable. 


But he will not repent, but resists every motive that is presented to his mind. 
Consequently, 


“5. Except a man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God. 


6. A Dictionary of important Names, Objects, and Terms, 
Sound in the Holy Scriptures. tended principally for youth. By 
Howarp Ma com, A. M. Boston: Lincoln and Edmands. 1830. 


This will be found an interesting and useful volume, to parents, 
to Sabbath School teachers, to all who wish either to understand the 
Scriptures themselves, or to impart a knowledge of them to others. 
It is not, indeed, a complete dictionary of the Bible—far from it; 
but it includes most of those names and objects mentioned in the 
Bible, respecting which instruction is felt to be needed by the 
youthful reader. The explanations of terms denoting doctrines are 
decidedly evangelical, and the work is calculated, in this respect, 
to leave a good impression. We were particularly pleased with the 
explanation of the term Sabbath, in which the perpetuity of the 
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institution, notwithstanding the change in the day of its observance, 
is briefly but satisfactorily maintained. Were we to take any 
exception, it would be to the positiveness with which certain small 
matters, usually considered as doubtful, such as the questions 
respecting the reality of witchcraft, the immolation of Jepthah’s 
daughter, &c., are determined. As a specimen of the work, we 
quote the explanation of the term, raiment. 


“ Raiment was at first made of the skins of beasts, but the art of spinning 
and weaving was soon invented, and embroidering became common in the days 
of the Judges. The most common garment in the days of Christ, was a sort 
of shirt or tunick, reaching to the ancles generally, with sleeves, but sometimes 
having only armholes. A girdle confined it at the waist. Over this, were worn 
various garments, according to the quality of the person. All classes wore 
something in the form of a large shawl, called a cloak or upper garment, Matt. 
xxi. 8. When, a person had nothing on but the tunick, he was said to be naked. 
John xxi. 7. Persons could carry various articles in the folds of their shawls, 
Luke vi. 38, and at night, in that climate, they rarely needed any other bed- 
clothes, Ex. xxii. 23. Round this outer garment the ancient Jews were accus- 
tomed to have a border or fringe, sometimes marked with texts of Scriptures. 


The Pharisees, through ostentation, made theirs remarkably large, Matt. xxiii. 
5. When engaged in laborious work, this outer garment was laid aside, as our 
Saviour did, when he washed his disciples’ feet, John xiii. 4, and Peter, when he 
fished, John xxi. 7. This explains, also, Matt. xxiv. l8. These upper garments 
would of course fit persons of any size, equally well. To give raiment, was 


therefore common; and especially, when opulent or eminent men gave rich 
entertainments. In such cases, not to accept and put on the proffered robe, 
was a great affront, Matt. xxii. 12. 


4. A Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. Asa Hixon, 
at Oakham, October 7, 1829. By Jacos Ive, Pastor of the Second 
Church in Medway. Brookfield: E. and G. Merriam. 1829. pp. 36. 


This ingenious and excellent discourse is founded on Ex. xvi. 8. 
‘And what are we? Your murmurings are not against us, but 
against the Lorp.’ The object of the preacher is to show that 
“those who murmur against the servants of God, in the faithful 
discharge of their duty, murmur against God himself.” 

‘There is much murmuring against faithful ministers of the 
Gospel, because they believe and preach the doctrines” of “ de- 
pravity,” of “ regeneration,” of the ‘* Trinity,” of ‘ God’s eternal 
purposes,” and “the future punishment of the wicked.’—But they 
preach these doctrines not at all more frequently or plainly than 
they are taught in the word of God. 

“* What Trinitarian did you ever hear assert the divinity of Christ in plainer 
terms than those of John? ‘In the beginning was the word, and the word was 
with God, and the word was God,‘ This is the true God, and eternal life.’ 
Or than those of Paul,‘ Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning 
the flesh, Christ came, who is over all, God blessed forever.’ I insist upon it, 
this is as plain, and as strong language, as 9ny body uses on this subject; and 
if this is not to be understood as asserting the proper divinity of Christ, we are 
not bound to consider the language of any one as asserting it. 1 know it will 
be said that this may be explained so as to bear another meaning. So may the 
language of any Trinitarian whatever be explained, so as to bear a meaning 
which he never intended to express. But the question is, not what meaning 
may be put upon a man’s words; it is rather what meaning do they most 
obviously convey.” 
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